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AUTOMOBILE Lubrication 
How to read the Chart 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for engive 
lubrication, purihed to remove free carbon, are: 


In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be 
used, For example,” A"' means Gargoyle Mobiloil”* aA." 
“Arc’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic, etc. The 
recommendations cover all models of both passenger 
and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oii Company's 
Board of Engineers and represents our professional 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
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The Average Tractor — 
how Long should it last? 


Why tractor manufacturers answer, 
**From three to fifteen years’”’ 


RACTOR manufacturers 
reckon the life of the average 
tractor to be anywhere from three 
to fifteen years. 
Why? 
Partly because some working 
conditions are harder than others. 


But mainly because the owner's 
care in operation differs so greatly. 

One manufacturer puts it this 
way: “Some of our tractors have 
run through four seasons and have 
done an immense amount of work 
without a dollar’s worth of repairs. 
The tractor is efficient in proportion 
to the efficiency of the operator.” 


Another says, “The life of the 
tractor depends largely upon the 
operator. A tractor that in one 
operator’s hands might be in good 
working condition at the end of 
5 or 6 years, might in the hands 
of another operator be ready for 
junk in two years.” The life of the 
average tractorcannot 
today be accurately 
reckoned largely be- 
cause the care and ony 
lubrication cf tractors 
iS mot uniform. 





Mobiloils 


But this much 1s plain: Pur- 
chasers of the better makes of 
tractors who are giving their 
machines proper mechanical atten- 
tion and scientific lubrication count 
confidently on from 5 to 7 years 
of service. 


A quick inspection before use 
shows them that the tractor is ready 
for work. Careful operation is a 
habit with them. The correct grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils— used by 
the large majority of tractor manu- 
facturers at the tractor demonstra- 
tions —insures their engines against 
undue wear, excessive heat, power 
loss 


These tractor manufacturers 
knew the teal answer to the 
question, “How long should a 
tractor last?” 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in 1- and 5- 
gallon sealed cans, in 15-, 30- and 55-gallon 
steel drums, and in wood half. 
barrels and barrels, 

Write for “Correct Lubri- 
cation’’ booklet containing 
complete automobile and 
tractor chart, and other valu- 
able data, 


A grade for each type of motor 


Ia buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, 
it is safer ‘to purchase in original packages. 
Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U.S. A, 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic New York Philadelphia 


Branches: Boston Pittsburgh 


Detroit 


Chicago 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Des Moines 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
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TRACTOR Lubrication 

How to read the Chart 
The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
for tractor lubrication, purified to re- 
rove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

vie Mobiloil “B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite 
the tractor indicates the grade ot Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils that should be used. 
This chart is compiled by the Vacuum 
Oil Company's Board of Engineers and 
represents our professional advice on 
Correct Tractor Lubrication. 
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SEE YOUR OWN COUNTY FIRST 


“See America First,” came into prominence, 
Bill Jones, of somewhere in the corn belt, 
was looking at his alfalfa patch. 

It was a little patch, to start with, for Jones 
hadn’t much confidence in it, and hadn’t used much 
land. But its size was the most forgivable thing 
about it. 

On one side of that patch was a field of oats, a 
green, wavy carpet of luxuriant richness. On the 
cther side was a field of corn, with the first blades 
just showing above the ground and converting the 
field into a checker board, with the corners of the 
saguares marked by those green dots. 

But as for the alfalfa—if plants have yellow jaun- 
dice, this alfalfa represented a far-gone case. And 
it was showing generally about as much vitality as 
1 scrub steer that has been wrestling with frozen 
corn stalks on the south side of a four-year-old 
traw stack all winter. 

Jones decided that he had been pretty badly 
abused by the person who advised him to sow al- 
felfa. So he went into the house and sat down to 
write a letter. 

He wrote to the state experiment station and in 
the course of his remarks he paid his compliments 
to the staff and the alfalfa and the man who discov- 
ered it. The subject was very thoroly covered. And 
at the close he said: 

“The stuff may grow in Siberia, but it won’t grow 
here. I'll give a two-hundred-pound hog to the man 
who can show me a good field of it inside of one 
hundred miles of here.” 

In due time he got an answer. The letter men- 
tioned that the writer wasn’t eating pork this year, 
but that in case Jones wanted to see a good alfalfa 
field, he could do it without spending anything like 
a hundred miles’ worth of railroad tickets. The 
address given was that of a man in the next town- 
ship. 

Jones was skeptical; but after supper he cranked 
up and chugged over. He called out the owner of 
the farm, and the two went down the lane toward 
the fields. And presently Mr. Jones was aware of 
a field that looked like someone had put two fields 
of clover one on top of the other, and then scattered 
a little on top for good measure. 

“Great Caesar!” exclaimed Jones. 
feed! What stuff is that, pardner?” 

The owner gave him a pitying look. “That’s al- 
falfa,” he said. 

And that evening, Jones got a lot of first-hand 
information about lime, and the type of soil the 
plant needed, and inoculation and seed. When he 
went home that night, he knew he could grow al- 
falfa the next year all right. The thing that irritated 
him was that he might just as well have found that 
out the year before and saved a crop year. Not 
knowing his own county had cost him money. 

Take a big county of progressive farmers, and it 
would be hard to name almost any kind of farming 
scheme that is not being tried out by someone. If 
there were a directory of ex- 


O*s spring day, several years after the slogan, 


“What cow 
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pronounced truth. Even in this age of the automo- 
bile and the more or less hard-surfaced road, the 
average farmer spends very little time on side 
jaunts. There is a well-beaten trail to the nearest 
town and to a few relatives and friends, but aside 
from that the county is unknown territory. 

So some time ago, when our farm bureaus were 
figuring on new and better investments for spending 
time, they decided to adopt the spirit of the old 
railroad slogan, “See America First.” And the farm- 
er’s own county being part of America, and the 
handiest part to visit at that, they decided to see 
the county first. 

So the farm tour was estabished as a principle 
of rural community work. It might be described as 
the effort to see what a smart fellow your neighbor 
really is. 

Every well-regulated county has a farm tour 
pow, and they are splendid things for every one. 
Polk county, Iowa, had one two weeks ago, that was 
a fair sample of this feature of farm bureau work. 

It was a good, hot, sultry day, with enough sun 
to wilt weeds. The corn fields, some of them, were 
green with weeds, and it seemed probable that most 
farmers would spend the day on the quarter-deck of 
a two-row cultivator. The first crop of alfalfa was 
just in shape to put in the barn, and a good many 
orchards needed spraying. 


There seemed a good chance that the farmers 
would rally around the home farm a good deal 
stronger that day than around the automobile of the 
county agent. 

However, at Mitchellville, the starting point, 
something over a dozen automobiles swung into line. 
Fach one had its load of a full farm family—more 
than a load sometimes. Father and mother plus 
two big lunch baskets and five active children cer- 
tainly tend to overflow a five-passenger car. 

As the procession went on, more cars came in 
behind, until close to two dozen were stretched out 
along the road. At the basket dinner, at the grove 
in Altoona, over one hundred and fifty people sat 
down to the repast on the plank tables. 

The first stop was at the J. F. Seiberling farm, 
and there Mr. Seiberling showed by exhibits that 
alfalfa could be grown on Polk county upland. Ex- 
hibit A was a four-year-old field of alfalfa that 
had a fine first crop in the swath on it at the 
moment, and that had remarkably little blue grass 
in it for its age. The piece had been in potatoes 
the year before seeding to alfalfa, and the ground 
had simply been worked over the next spring and 
alfalfa put in at the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre. Ordinarily, however, fall seeding has given 
better results on this place. 

This land was just good, ordinary Polk county 
upland which was in good physical condition and 
well manured. It had not been limed. Mr. Seiber- 
ling had another field, however, where lime had 
been applied and where the crop showed the good 
results. 

Later in the day, just to show that alfalfa would 
grow any place in the county where it was given a 
fair chance, the touring party went to Jesse Bane’s 
farm, near Bondurant, and looked over his field of 
bottom land. It was a piece of land that had been 
water logged for some time before the drainage 
ditch went thru. The soil is quite heavy and is 
slightly alkaline. 

This field was two years old. Some one hundred 
and sixty pigs and hogs had been working over it 
all spring, and still there was a crop there sufficient 
to keep Mr. Bane from worrying about buying hay 
for some time next winter. 

While these alfalfa fields were being examined, 
the county agent made a few remarks on the sub- 
ject, and a specialist from the State College did like- 
wise. With the testimony of the farm owner and of 
the alfalfa itself, it made a quite admirable short 
course on growing the crop in Polk county. 

The party stopped at the farm of Charles Wal- 
ters, some time later, to look over some Short-horns, 
and to hear an Ames man tell about the state live 
stock exchange which is working with the farm bu- 
reaus to keep track of pure-bred stuff available 
for sale. 

At noon, the women of the party proceeded to 
prove that of everything that is good, Iowa,: or 
Polk county at least, was prepared to afford the 
best. The meal was followed by a talk by a state 

senator on the new road law 





periments being undertaken 
by progressive farmers, many 
aman in the county who was 
starting a new crop or a new 
method of handling stock 
could go right to some pio- 
neer in the neighborhood who 
could tell him just how the 
project would work under lo- 
cal conditions. 

Even without any such di- 
rectory, an enterprising man 
could search out the pioneers 
and profit by their experi- 
ence. However, farming be- 
ing a confining and arduous 
business, most of the enter- 
prise in a man has been 
sweated out by the time the 
last chores are done, and 
there is neither time nor am- 
bition to go hunting tales of 
experience, 

In the old days of the 
horse and buggy, this was a 








of Iowa. 

Just to balance things up, 
the home demonstration work- 
er, who had been holding 
forth to the women of the 
party at each stop, here ad- 
dressed the entire gathering. 

She complimented the men 
on the prosperity of the dis- 
trict and the looks of the 
crops, and when she had them 
lulled into a feeling of secur- 
ity, she selected a large and 
active verbal bomb from her 
collection and tossed it in the 
middle of the crowd. 

“The most important crop 
on the farm,” she said, “is the 
crop of happiness, and the 
most important things on the 
farm are the folks that live 
on it. Hogs and corn are val- 
uable only in so far as they 
help to increase the value of 
(Concluded on page 1324) 
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Vitality .of Corn Pollen 


 gereetpees farmers have long held to the idea 
that excessively hot weather in late July or 
early August will kill the corn pollen and cause 
poorly fertilized ears. We call to the attention of 
our readers some scientific investigations support- 
ing this view. 

Several years ago a Roumanian studying for his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Illinois, discov- 
ered that at a dry heat of 107 degrees corn pollen 
was entirely killed in twenty minutes, while at a 
moist heat of 107 degrees one-third of it was. still 
alive at the end of twenty minutes. Obviously, 2 
few hours of dry, hot wind will kill practically all 
of the pollen in a corn field. 

In order to protect its pollen against the heat of 
the day, corn tassels have developed the habit of 
letting loose pollen during the early morning and 
late afternoon. During the heat of the day, there 
is very little pollen flying. 

Corn tassels have also developed the habit of 
not letting loose all of their pollen in one day. 
They spread it out over a period of three to eight 
days. 

Pollen is very short lived, even under the most 
favorable conditions. Soon after it is shed, it be- 
gins to dry out, and except in unusually cool weath- 
er is dead within twenty-four hours 

There are at least seven thousand pollen grains 
for each kernel to be fertilized It may be seen, 


therefore, that while the pollen grains themselves 
are very short lived and very ¢ y damaged by 
heat, that there are so many of them and they are 
shed over such a length of time that it takes an 


unusually long, hot, dry spell to interfere seriously 
with the fertilization of the corn kernel. 
rt 7; v 


The Farmer and the City Papers 


SVERY once in while we receive a lett from 
‘ some of our réaders, commending this or that 
article which appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
expressing the wish that such articles might appear 
in the town and city papers, having pm 1 refer 
ence to those articles in which we have tried to 
make the people of the cities und he farm 
er’'s problems and the farmer's \ t 
Naturally, Wallaces’ Farmer does net circulate 


very much in the towns and « Practically all 
of our circulation is in the country 
also, the editors of town and city newspapers do 
not reproduce very freely from agricultural papers. 
They look upon the latter as special pleaders for the 
farmer, and discount what thev may say. 

Therefore, the way for the farmer to get his 
views before the town and city people is to present 
them himself in the form of letters to the papers 
for which he may subscribe. One of our friends 
writes: 

“Whenever I have a chance, I write to the city 
papers, giving the farmer's side, to counteract so 
far as possible the idea that the farmer is a prof- 
iteer. There seems to be a general impression out- 
side of farmers that in effect the farmer is a slave 
and that any effort he may make toward economic 
freedom should be visited with all the rigor neces- 
sary to suppress a slave insurrection.” 

This correspondent is following the right policy. 
Other farmers should adopt it. The town and city 
press, especially in the corn belt, depend upon the 
farmer for a very substantial part of their circula- 
tion. If they could hear from their farmer subscrib- 
ers frequently, there would be a change in their 
ettitude toward farmers. Every time your town or 
city paper publishes an article which misrepresents 
the farmer, or which is unjust to him, or misleading, 
sit Gown and write a communication replying to 


And naturally, 
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Don’t be discouraged if the communication does not 
appear. Keep it up. Get some of the neighbors to 
do the same thing. Demanfi that the farmer’s view- 
point be presented fairly and without prejudice. 
This policy will have its effect after a while. The 
editors of our corn belt town and city papers are 
intelligent, fair-minded men, but their views are 
often warped by their city associations. What they 
need is a better understanding of the farmer's prob- 
lems and the farmer’s views, and they must get 
this from the farmer himself. 


oo oS 
Wages 


dae step into a store and buy a pair of shoes and 
are shocked at the tremendous price. The 
clerk may tell you that shoes are high because hides 
are high, and that the farmer himself is therefore 
to blame. But if you happen to know much about 
how much leather is in shoes, you can assure the 
clerk that there is not over 50 cents’ worth of hide 
in a pair of shoes, and that it is impossible for you 
to understand why hide prices should affect the 
price of shoes by more than 25 cents a pair. And, 
of course, the rejoinder to this argument is that 
wages have gone up. 

“Wages have gone up.” That is the excuse that 
is made everywhere, whether the high-priced article 
be coal or a suit of clothes. 

And how much have wages gone up? The Uni- 
ted States Department of Labor has compiled some 
interesting figures along this line. In the shoe 
factories, for instance, the men are now getting 
122 per cent more than they did in 1916. In three 
years the wages of workers in shoe factories have 
more than doubled. That is the reason we have to 
pay twice as much for our shoes. The cost of hides 
scarcely enters into the matter at all. 

The cotton factory workers have also received 
an unusual increase, and are now getting just twice 
what they did in 1916. In most other factories, the 
increase has not been so great. The iron and steel 
workers are getting almost twice what they did in 
1816, but the men working in automobile factories 
are only getting about 50 per cent more. Railroad 
workers are getting 72 per cent more, altho in some 
classes of railroad work wages are double. Work- 
ers on men’s clothing are getting 87 per cent more. 

The Department of labor does not deal with 
wages paid to farm hands or with salaries of school 
teachers or fees of lawyers and doctors. Farm 
hands in Iowa seem to be getting about 70 per cent 
more than they did in 1916, which is probably about 
the same advance as other workers have received 
on the average, altho not nearly such a good ad- 
vance as the workers in shoe factories have re- 
ceived. School teachers have received scarcely any 
advance, and lawyers and doctors still charge about 
the same scale of prices. 

The cost of living is now supposed to be about 


70 per cent higher than it was in 1916. Wholesale 
prices have gone up even more than this, but the 


average family can buy as much of what it needs 
1916 with $1. W: : 


now with $1.70 as it could in 








generally seem to have just about kept pace with 
the cost of living. But now th wages are so high, 
it will take a long , ‘ ost of living t« 
come down. High wages mean that eve ng is 
pegged a fairly high level. Fa ers must remem- 
ber th in selling their product One dollar and 
twenty cents for corn 1 s than 70 
cent I t » higher 
tl ahi 4 0 1 wo St 1 
for i Ole t 1916 
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Regulating Shipments 


.* A RECENT meeting of the Kansas State Live 
4 l - }- 


Stock Association, a re lution was passed recom 
mending at arrangements be made with the Uni- 
ted States Railroad Administration, by which stock 
ears should be furnished to shippers only in such 


numbers and at such times as will prevent excessive 
and undesired ceipts, and so that stable 
may be maintained 

The Kansas stockmen must have had a much 
more satisfactory experience with the regulation of 
live stock shipments than did the stockmen of lowa 
and some other states; but even so it is difficult 
to follow their logic. If live stock could be held for 
an indefinite period without further cost than the 
loss of the interest on the money invested, there 
would be something to the idea of arbitrarily regu- 
lating the receipts. But it costs money to hold fat 
stock, and especially when it is ready for the mar- 
ket. If there is more live stock in the country than 
the demand requires, what is to be gained by dam- 
ming it back at high cost? The more there is held 
back, the worse off we will be as long as other stock 
is going on feed. 

If we are ever going to get anywhere in regulat- 
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ing the amount of stock to the needs of the country, 
we must begin before it goes into the feed lot, and 
then try to adjust the supply to the demand. Wheth- 
er this can be done is yet an unsolved problem. One 
thing seems reasonably certain: The man who hag 
been feeding a bunch of stuff until it is ready for 
market does not want to have anyone step in and 
forbid shipment and. compel him to hold it under 
heavy loss. 


8.0.8 
The Government Loans on Lands 


A*™ IOWA subscriber writes: 

“Was not the federal farm loan law intended 
to help men of small means to acquire homes? As 
I understand it, these federal banks will lend about 
half the value of the land. The purchaser must 
find the other half the best he can. If a man can 
raise the last half of the price of a farm, what good 
is the land bank to him? He can get the remainder 
of the money he needs thru the ordinary channels. 
Here is an illustration: A banker bought a piece 
of land from an old settler, who took a second mort- 
gage of nearly all that was left after the banker 
had taken a federal loan for all the land would 
stand. The banker handles the land on speculation 
with very little money. The federal loan law puts 
more money where it ean be got by men who al 
ready control large amounts. ‘To him that hath 
shall be given,’ etc. Land values are going up like 
a rocket. The speculator is reaping the harvest. 
Where are the home-seekers getting any benefit?” 

The amount which the government land banks 
lend on a farm is half of the value of the farm land 
and 20 per cent of the value of the buildings. Nat- 
urally, this amount is not sufficient to help very 
much the man who has littl money. But fere is 
this to remember: If the government should lend 
say 75 or 80 per cent of the purchase price of the 
land, what effect would it have on land values, or 
rather on land prices? Would it not result in still 
further advancing prices, and in the long run would 
this help the man who wants to buy a home? Is 
there any advantage in encouraging men with very 
small capital to go in debt for three-fourths of the 
value of Iowa land at present prices? Will the 
landless man be benefited by any government enter- 
prise which tends to still further advance the price 
of land? 

Our correspondent raises a question as to the 
value of the government loan system to Iowa farm- 
ers. The chief benefit the Iowa farmer has gotten 
from it is a slight reduction in the interest rate and 
the ability to place loans on long time with easy 
payments and thus avoid the expense of renewing 
every five years. The federal loan system is not of 
any help to the tenant who needs more working 
capital than he has, altho he is the man who most 
needs help. On the contrary, it is a positive injury 
to the tenant, just to the extent that it tends to in- 
crease land prices and therefore advances rents. 

In the newer farming districts of the west, south 
and southwest, the federal loan system has been of 
greater service to the farmers. In those district 
interest rates are very high, and the federal lan 
banks have resulted in reducing them considerably, 
and have brought about much more favorable terms. 
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The Weather 


S 
x 
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D' RING the last week in June, Ohio and Indiana 
received some much-needed rain, whereas Iowa 
received some much appreciated dry weather. Tem- 
iveraged two or three degrees above nor- 
eing especially high in Nebraska and Iowa 
the close of the week there was a drop of 
10 degrees in temperature, which was helpfu 





all crops. 

For the month of June corn belt temperatures 
averaged about 75 degrees, or 4 degrees above nor- 
mal. Rainfall in the corn belt averaged about 4.5 
inches, or just about normal. Illinois and Missouri 
were just about normal, whereas Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas were wetter than normal, and Ohio and 
Indiana were drier. 

The high temperatures have been hard on the 
oats and spring wheat, but they have brought the 
backward corn up to normal. On the whole, the 
crop situation at the end of June is slightly above 
the average for this time of year. 

In the spring wheat belt temperatures continued 
unseasonably high. Conditions were favorable on 
the whole, altho there are drouth conditions in a few 
sections. 

Cotton belt rainfall was heavy last week in prac- 
tically every state. The outlook for corn and cotton 
in the south seems to be below the average at this 
time of year, the trouble being the superabundant 
rainfall. 





ise ae oe 

HE slowness of farmers to organize is proverbial. 
They are the very last people to get together. 
Therefore, when farmers do organize, that is the 
very best evidence that they have just cause for 
complaint. 
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The Beef Situation 


N ge of our subscribers are asking for informa 
i tion as to the immediate future of cattle prices 
and the probable trend of prices during the next 
winter and spring. Wallaces’ Farmer does not pose 
as a prophet, and certainly does not undertake to 
fcrecast prices with any certainty. We have for 
many years past published each month charts show- 
ing the general trend of the cattle, hog and butter 
markets over a long series of years. Each week we 
publish in condensed form what we believe to be 
thoroly reliable statistics on the markets for the 
preceding week. The man who will carefully 
study both these monthly charts and the weekly 
trend of the market will after a while be able to 
form a fairly accurate judgment as to the general 
trend of prices, and will be able to adapt his opera- 
tions to the long swings of the market certainly bet- 
ter than he has ever been able to do before. 
The present situation, however, especially with beef 
cattle, is greatly influenced by the unusual condi- 
tions, and we will undertake to sum up these con- 
ditions as we see them. 

During the war we built up a very large export 
trade in beef. It was possible for us to do this, 
because the urgent need for shipping practically cut 
off the Australian meats. Australia was too far 
away to justify Great Britain in sending ships for 
her meat, when meat could be obtained from the 
United States, even tho at considerably higher 
prices. Exports from the Argentine and other South 
American countries were also reduced, altho a cer- 
tain amount of South American trade was kept up 
thruout the war. But for this unusual export trade, 
our market for beef cattle would have been greatly 
demoralized in 1918 and up to the present time, for 
during that period we have marketed many more 
cattle in proportion to population than for twenty 
years past. 

With the coming of peace, the hazard of ship- 
ping was in large part removed, and ships are now 
able to make their voyages between the different 
countries much more quickly than during the war 
period, because they are not in danger of subma- 
rines and mines, and can follow the regular ocean 
lanes. Gradually, therefore, the pressure upon ship- 
ping has eased. Also, new shipping has been added 
at a rapid rate. This has made it possible for Great 
Britain to begin to resume her shipments from Aus- 
tralia, and to take much more stuff from South 
America than she was able to take under war con- 
ditions. 

Our export trade in beef is, therefore, practically 
at an end for a time, and to this is attributed the 
slump of three to four dollars per hundred in beef 
cattle. Neither Great Britain nor Europe want our 
beef at the present time. They are taking freely 
our pork products, first, because of their need for 
fats, and, second, because our pork products can be 
shipped much easier and can be stored for consider- 
able lengths of time. 

Is there hope for betterment of beef cattle prices 
in the very near future; or must the cattle now in 
the feed lots, put in at high cost and fed on high- 
priced feed, be marketed at heavy loss? We do not 
wish to seem pessimistic, but we must confess that 
we have little hope for any pronounced improve- 
ment in prices. It is quite possible that well-finished 
light steers may sell during the next two months 
for better prices than they are selling now, espe- 
cially if there are not too many marketed. But we 
will soon be getting the run of grass cattle, which 
will surely have a pronounced effect on prices. 

In addition to the cutting off of our export de- 
mand, we are still under the influence, to some ex- 
tent at least, of the meatless day propaganda. Large 
numbers of our people are not eating as much beef 
as formerly. Some of them still seem to think that 
beef should be conserved. Others have found that 
they do not care for as much beef as they were 
eating before the war. Men who ought to know tell 
us that in the better hotels and restaurants in the 
larger cities it is difficult to secure first-class beef 
at anything like a reasonable price. In many cases 
it is not listed on the bill of fare at all. All of this 
has a tendency to influence cattle prices downward. 

For two or three years past there has been a per- 
sistent propaganda to stimulate the production of 
meat animals. The farmer and feeder was told 
that there was a great shortage of meats; that it 
was his patriotic duty to increase his flocks and 
herds as rapidly as he possibly could; that even if 
the war should come to an end, he could feel sure 
of high prices; that the cattle herds of Europe were 
rapidly being killed off, and that it would be years 
before normal production could be resumed. This 
sort of talk was taken up by the daily press, even 
by many of the farm papers, which might properly 
have been expected to know better, by the agricul- 
tural colleges and all sorts of people who have an 
opportunity to talk to the farmer. There is no ques- 
tion but that there was gross negligence in secur- 
ing reliable data as to the meat supply, nor is there 
any question but that there was some deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

Gradually the facts are leaking out, and we find 
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that there has been no such reduction in cattle in 
Europe as we have been told there was. From the 
beginning, Wallaces’ Farmer questioned the accur- 
acy of the statements which were being made, and 
tried to caution its readers. This resulted in our 
being criticized not only by some of the people who 
were enthusiastically spreading the false informa- 
tion, but even by some of our readers who thought 
we were mistaken. 

Since the war, we learn that instead of cattle 
being reduced in Great Britain, there was an actual 
increase as compared with 1914; that there was a 
small reduction in France, but, as Wallaces’ Farmer 
pointed out a year ago, no more than could be ac- 
counted for by the reduction in the territory occu- 
pied by the Germans. There has been some reduc- 
tion in Italy, but not a substantial one. No reliable 
statistics are obtainable from Germany, Austria and 
Russia. It would seem probable that there may 
have been some reduction in Germany, but the 
chances are that there has been a pronounced in- 
crease of cattle in Russia. 

As for the United States, a study of the cattle 
marketed shows the situation. In 1901 there were 
sent to the seven principal markets 95 cattle for 
each 1,000 of our population. In 1907 there were 
marketed, at these seven markets, 107 cattle for 
each 1,000 of our population. The number then 
gradually decreased until in 1914 there were mar- 
keted at these seven principal markets 73 cattle for 
each 1,000 of our population. During the war the 
number steadily increased, until in 1918 we mar- 
keted at these seven markets 124 cattle for each 
1,000 of our population. If the receipts keep up thru 
1919 as they have been during the first five months 
of the year, we will market about 120 cattle for each 
1,000 of our population. The receipts at the seven 
principal markets reveal the situation over the en- 
tire country. It is impossible to get the actual fig- 
ures, but we suspect that if these receipts were mul- 
tiplied by three, we would have a fairly accurate 
estimate of the number of cattle marketed in the 
entire country per 1,000 of our population. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in 1918 we mar- 
keted about 60 per cent more cattle than at the low 
point in 1914. The reader should remember that 
these figures represent not the actual number of 
cattle marketed, but the number marketed per 1,000 
ot population. With this situation, and with the 
export demand cut off, surely it does not require 
an expert to make an intelligent guess as to what 
we may reasonably expect, barring some wholly un- 
foreseen condition. And in the face of this situa- 
tion, the stocker and feeder shipments from the 
principal markets so far this year are six per cent 
more than last year. 

There is another matter which the beef cattle 
producer should consider, namely, the probably per- 
manent reduction under normal conditions in the 
amount of meat consumed per capita, not only in 
this country, but in the world. To illustrate: Two 
gentlemen representing the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been studying the meat situation in Eng- 
land. They report under date of June 19th that the 
United Kingdom would be producing the normal pre- 
war amount of beef in a short time; that imports 
from the United States would decrease greatly, and 
that the bulk of the beef would be purchased in Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and Brazil. They report further: 
“The people have become accustomed to eating less 
meat, and it is not expected that they will go back 
to the pre-war condition when all restraints and 
regulations of the meat trade are removed.” 

It is our opinion that the situation just indicated 
in Great Britain obtains also in the United States; 
that it will be a long time before our people are 
eating as much beef per capita as they ate before 
the war, and especially unless prices to the con- 
sumer go very much lower than they are at the 
present time. 

There is still another threatening factor in the 
present situation. About every week a report goes 
out from Washington that the government is likely 
to dump on the market the surplus meat which it 
accumulated for the army. This report very natur- 
ally tends to depress the price for cattle. It seems 
strange that even the consumers of meat should be 
so unfair as to ask the government to dump this 
surplus for the purpose of depressing prices, when 
in handling its surplus commodities of all other 
kinds the government is carefully feeding them out 
thru the ordinary channels of trade and using ex- 
treme caution not to depress prices of these com- 
modities. 

This latter is the sound policy. The government 
surplus was made under war-time conditions by 
highly-paid workmen and under high cost of every 
sort. But the farmer’s products were also produced 
under war-time conditions. The cattle which are 
now going to market were laid in at unprecedented- 
ly high prices. They have been fed the highest- 
priced grain and hay, and have been tended by 
the highest-priced farm labor. Is not the farmer 
who has produced under these conditions entitled to 
the same thoughtful care and protection on the part 
of the government that has been so freely granted 
to the manufacturer? 
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Men who have cattle going on the market now 
and during the next three months are demanding 
that something be done to stop the disastrous drop 
in prices. They have no definite notion of what 
can be done; but they are suffering severely and 
want relief of some sort. If prices of everything 
else were dropping in the same way, they would 
take their own medicine as cheerfully as possible, 
but they do not think it fair that they should be 
singled out as the only victims. 

About the only immediate hope is an increase 
in the consumption of beef. Mr. Hoover, who was 
responsible for the meatless day program, and Sec- 
retary Houston, who made every possible effort to 
increase production, could help right now, if ‘they 
should feel so disposed. Each of them should issue 
a statement to the people of the country, and give 
it the widest publicity, to the effect that the need 
for conserving beef has passed, and that people 
should eat it freely. Even such statements can not 
immediately nullify the effect of the meatless *prop- 
aganda, but certainly they would help very much. 

Secretary Houston can do something more’ than 
this. He can set the forces of the Department of 
Agriculture to work to ascertain why the retail price 
of meats is not dropping with the wholesale price 
and with the price of cattle on foot. While cattle 
have dropped three or four dollars per hundred, 
there has been no such drop in the price the con- 
sumer pays. The cattleman is therefore robbed of 
the natural economic benefit of an increased market 
which ought to result from lower prices. 

Secretary Houston can go still farther and as 
rapidly as possible perfect plans for getting accur- 
ate information as to the numbers of cattle. sheep 
and hogs in the country. We ought to have such 
information every six months, and certainly not at 
longer intervals than one year. The Depatment’s 
estimates of the numbers of live stock have been 
growing more accurate during the past four or five 
years, but no one pretends that they are as accurate 
as they can be made. Farmers and stockmen should 
insist that Secretary Houston cause an immediate 
study to be made of the retail price situation, and 
at once inaugurate a plan for getting a live stock 
census. Stockmen can do some good for them- 
selves in this emergency by writing to the various 
county and daily papers, not appealing for sympa- 
thy, but pointing out that meat is cheap in price as 
compared with other foodstuffs and considering its 
nutritive value, and should be eaten freely. 

The editorial and news writers of the city press 
seem to think that a pronounced decrease in the 
price of live stock and meats will result in benefit 
to the consumer. It will for the time being; but 
when prices get so far below the cost of production 
to the farmer and feeder as they are now—we are 
referring now especially to beef cattle and to sheep 
—the inevitable result will be a pronounced de- 
crease in production; and this in turn will lead to 
still higher relative prices than prevail now. There 
is such a thing as buying so cheap that the pro- 
udcer is driven out of business. 

To sum up the situation, we are suffering from 
restricted consumption and expanded production. 
The remedy is obvious. 


mS) ES 
Sowing Alfalfa 


HOSE of our readers who are planning to sow 
alfalfa this summer on oats stubble ground 

should make their plans to get the oats off the 
ground just as quickly as possible, and to get on it 
with the disk promptly. The oats stubble should 
be disked two or three times at the earliest possible 
date after the oats are removed. This will tend to 
check evaporation, which means checking the for- 
mation of clods, and will help to keep the ground 
moist enough to plow. It should be plowed just as 
soon as convenient after it has been thoroly disked, 
and then disked and harrowed until it is worked 
down into the very best possible seed bed. 

Alfalfa can be sowed any time after the ground 
is ready. We have secured a good stand in the lati- 
tude of Des Moines when sowed as late as the 15th 
of September, but it is not wise to delay sowing 
as late as this. It is best to sow some time during 
August. 

If the suggestions we have given are followed, 
the chances are very favorable for a first-class stand 
of alfalfa. Once in a great while, a very heavy or 
beating rain within a week after the seed is sowed 
has packed the ground, and hot weather immedi- 
ately following it has formed a crust which it ig 
difficult for the young alfalfa plants to break thru. 
If this should happen, the best thing to do is to 
gc onto the ground with a heavy roller and break 
up the crust. In the territory east of the Missouri 
river, under favorable conditions, alfalfa sowed in 
August will be just as far ahead the next spring as 
alfalfa sowed during the preceding spring, and will 
be much freer of weeds. The disking, plowing and 
harrowing of the field during the preparation of the 
seed bed sprout and kill weeds by the million and 
give the alfalfa a reasonably free field. 
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SUDAN GRASS FOR IOWA 


Does Sudan grass pay? 

“Yes,” said H. O. Nieman, from Pot- 
tawattamie county, Iowa, when I asked 
him about he crop He grew it last 
year, and will continue growing it this 
year. 


“Last year I raised three ac1 of 
Sudan grass for hay,” Mr. Nieman 
said, “and I cut it twic It was not 
hard to cure, and all of tl stock 
seemed to relish it, horse é well as 
cows. It for hay before 


must be cut 
it sends up it eed stems, b 


after that it becomes woody. 


“It important that a good stand be 
secured, so that the hay will be of a 
fine quality; rwise it will be coarse 
and not so readily eaten. I do not 
advise raising Sudan grass as a hay 
crop regularly, for it is hard on the 
land, similar to cane, but I think a few 
acres for hog pasture will be great, as 
hogs like it. The Sudan grass will fur- 
nish a succulent feed all summer, and 
the manure from the hog droppings 
will help the fertility problem. 

“The Sudan grass must be sown 
when the weather is warm—after corm 
planting is the best time—and put it in 
the ground very shallow, so it will 
come up quickly. .I raised three and 
one-half acres for seed, and I drilled i 
in with a corn planter, using my small- 
est plates, so that I would not get the 
seed too thick I tended it like corn, 
using a weeder plentifully, and culti- 
vated twice. I cut the Sudan grass with 
a corn binder, and shocked it like corn 
fodder, only not in as large shocks 
The shocks must be tied or they 1 
never stand, as the seed is In th I 
ny good wind will blow them 


othe 








and. al 
down. 

“When I threshed last fall, the Su- 
dan grass was quite dry, so we took 
out all of the concaves except one, and 
saw to it that we did not run more 
over the return elevator than neces- 





sary. This kept it from hulling too 
much. The hulling does not hurt the 
seed for germination, but the seed 
looks better unhulled. 

“Tt got 5,200 pounds of re-cleaned 


seed. from the three and one-half acres, 
and I sold it at home for 15 cents a 
pound, or $780. The Sudan grass sure- 
ly paid as a when it ran 
more than $200 an acre 

“When clover fails and hay is need- 
ed, Sudan grass surely fits in the rota- 
tien; and vou get plenty of hay. I am 
sowing five acres for horses alone, as I 
have plenty of alfalfa for my cows.” 

Sadan grass is a relatively new crop 


§ eed crop, 


in this country, and the farmers seem 
to be slow to try it out, but the ones 
such as Mr. Nieman, who have tried it, 


Up to this time the Department of 
Agriculture has issued a single esti- 
mate, in January of each year, show- 
ing how many head of the various 
kinds of live stock there are in the 
United States, and one estimate a year 
showing losses by disease. Now the 
whole system is to be changed As 
soon as the machinery can be got into 
operation by the Bureau of Crop PBsti 
mates, there will be twelve live stoc" 
estimates a year instead of one. In 
stead of being made for the forty-eight 
states, they will be made for the 3,000 
agricultural counties in the United 
States Instead of 
that there are so many horses, so many 


cattle, so many sheep, and so on, th 


showing merely 





will be by age and sex classif 
cations is, the ll show what 
proportion is breed k, what pi 
portion growing st nd w t p 
portion “marketabl - ao will 
show quality as well as number the 
proportion of pure-bred animals, of 
grade animals and of scrub 
\ g deal more than that, ev 

is to be done under the new systen 
These surveys will show, besides act 
al liv stock figures, a great many 


things pertaining to and affecting the 
live stock industry They will show 
how many there are and what 
they contain, how much feed is on 
hand and in prospect, available for 
feeding to live stock: and the condi- 
tion of pastures and ranges thruout 
the United States. This showing will 
be made every month in the year 
The last mentioned item, that of the 


silos 





By W. R. COOK 


like it fine. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has put out a bul- 
letin on Sudan grass, and a great many 
state experiment are working 
on it at present. Tho not much data 
have been gotten out on the subject. 
yet all that has been reported is favor- 
able. 


stations 








The Iowa agricultural exp 
station, among others, has been work- 
ing on Sudan grass for a number of 
years The experiment station finds 
that Sudan grass, either drilled or 


sown broadcast, gives the best yields 
of hay to the acre. The best results 
and highest yields were obtained when 
twenty to thirty pounds of seed were 
used to the acre and two cuttings were 
made. 

The hay of Sudan grass has been 
found to be of first-class quality, and 
the yields are quite satisfactory. Two 
cuttings are about all that can be got- 
ten in the corn belt, as from seeding 
to first cutting seventy-five to eighty 
days are necessary. The second cut- 
ting comes on about forty-five days 
after the first cutting. 

Not only does Sudan grass make a 
good hay crop, but it also makes a 
good soiling crop. It makes a quick 
growth and recovers quickly after cut- 
ting. 

So, with being palatable in the 
state, as well as when cured for hay, 
and with its large 


Freen 


yield, a few acres 


will produce enough green feed all 
summer for a big bunch of cows. 
Probably in no other feature is Su- 
dan grass any nearer perfect than in 
its seed habits. It produces seed free- 


ly in a loose, open panicle, 





carried well up by the stem, so that i 
an be harvested easily. The iis 


retained well, and thus the 
‘ 


shattering is much less 















L 
wild forms of sorghums. The 
not break from the rachis with sear, 
but carries a portion of the ra 3 


branch with it. Fields have been ieft 
standing long after the seed 
and except for that eaten by 
little was | 

Harvesti 





is accomplishe I 
economically with an ordinary gr 
binder. When the seed is practic 
mature, Sudam grass can be cut and 
bound like grain, and left to cure in 
shocks. It may then be hauled directly 
to the threshing machine or stacked 
in the same manner as grain. The 
threshing machine used for wheat and 
other small grain will thresh and clean 
the seed perfectly if it is well matured 
when harvested. If cut too early, the 
seed will be chaffy, and there is likely 
to be some loss from being blown over 
in the straw when it is threshed. 

Some farmers seem to think Sudan 
grass is poisonous to live stock. It is 
a sorghum, and it may in 
be a carrier of prussic acid, which will 
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some cases 











Sudan Grass in the Shock. On This Field There Were Seventy-five Shocks 
Like This to the Acre. 


A New Federal Policy on Live Stoc 


By DIXON 


condition of pastures and ranges. is of 
much greater importance than might 
appear at first blush. Leaving all of 
the others out of account for the mo 
ment, it should result in considerable 
increase of live «stock production as 


ll as to increase profits to a great 








we 
many live stock men. It will make 
possible quick shifts of live stock from 


where for some reason the 

are short, to other sections 

where for the time being the supply of 

pasturage is much greater than re- 
quired by the live stock on hand. 

year, somewhere in 


sections 


pastures 









the $s, great numbers ol 
cattle nd shee uffer for lack of pas- 
tul eight 1, if they 
do sold at a consi 
er: ow At t 
sal is going on, multi 
plied millions of dollars worth ¢ 
grass goes to waste in various othe 
use 


sections of the United States, becau 
the supply of live stock on hand is n 
sufficient to eat it 
The average farmer who makes liv 

stock a side line, or even one of his 
main lines, plays safe in the matter of 
pasture. The number of head of live 
stock he carries is the number he 
knows he can safely carry if conditions 
should happen to: be such as to cut 
his pastures short Very rarely does 
he carry the maximum number that 
would be possible with his pastures at 
their best or even at normal. It hap- 





MERRITT 


pens, therefore, when his pastures are 
exceptionally good, and even when 
they are normally good, he has consid 
erably mor¢ is needed b: 
his live stock 

With reliable reports from the ge 
ernment each month, showing just 


' ¢ 

" t 

1 rywhere, the 
1 


grass than 


( 
condition of pastures eve 
feeder or range owner who finds him 
self short of g 
difficulty in distributing his cattle 
there is an 
g his young an 
to the slaughter pen before they 


udy, and generally makirz 





rrass should have little 


ahnundancea 
abunaance 












less more profitable and more 
tisfactory 

All of the other items in the new 

I he Bureau of Crop Esti 

me lly importar i some 

of 1 stly more so > pub 





tion month of 1 ble figures 
g the live stock s 
over should result 


the live stock 
r on & more s 
live stock dealer ; 








ans of getting, on his own respor 

itv, a pretty i the 
situation, but the farmer has no ac- 
cess to those sources of information. 
When the government gives him the 
figures that are promised, he will be 
on an equal footing with the buyer 

If there was ever any doubt as to 
the ability of the Department of Agri 
culture to obtain quickly and accurate- 






accurate surve} 





kill cattle if occurring in large enough 
quantities. The Sudan grass, as sor 
ghum, may be dangerous after a heavy 
frost, but otherwise it is not. Reports 
from seven experiment stations say 
they have never had any deaths from 
feeding Sudan grass, and I have aske 
a number of farmers who have fed 
Sudan grass if they had any stock to 
die from poisoning from it, and they 
all said that they had not. 

Sudan grass has many characteris- 
i that other forage crops do not 
have. As it is an annual, it can be fit- 
ted into any rotation without much 
trouble. Little benefit to the soil will 
result from growing Sudan grass, as it 
is a rank feeder and leaves nothing in 
the soil but roots, and these deca. 
quickly. 

Soil and climatic conditions do not 
have to be exact for Sudan grass, as it 
has been found to grow all over th 
central and southern part of the Un 
ted States. Tho Sudan grass will grov 
almost anywhere and on any kind ot! 
soil, it does best in a rich loam soi 
and in a temperate climate. 

Sudan grass requires a firmer seed 
bed than most other crops. Usualls 
when it is desired to drill the seed, the 
ground should be plowed in the sprin 
and harrowed down well. <A cool soi! 
delays the germination of the 
hence, spring plowing is preferable for 
Sudan grass, as it assists in warming 
the soil. No experiments have been 
carried out to determine the kind of 
fertilizer to use, when any is needed 
It has been found that Sudan grass in 
the west does not need fertilizer as 
rule, but only in the east. 

Sudan grass gives the best result 
when seeded after the ground ha 
warmed up in the spring. The best 
method of seeding for hay is with a 
ordinary grain drill. The best resuits 
and highest yields come from seedings 
of twenty to thirty pounds an acre. If 
Sudan grass is raised for seed, it give 
the best results when planted with the 
corn planter at the rate of ten pounds 
per acre, and cultivated the same as 
corn. 

There are several methods of har 
vesting Sudan grass. When sowed for 
hay it may be cut with an ordinary 
mower and stacked in the same way 
as hay. This is a quick and easy meth- 
od, as the Sudan grass dries rapidly; 
in faet, so fast that it may be cut in 
the mornimg and stacked that after- 
noon. If the Sudan grass is grown for 
seed, it can either be cut with an ordi- 
nary grain binder or a corn binder, and 
shocked the same as grain. Grain 
threshers and clover hullers have been 
used with about the same results to 
thresh the grain. 











seed 


Estimates 


ly country-wide information on present 
and prospective food supplies, the 
doubt has been dispelled. The war 
emergency demonstrated the matter 
very clearly. During the two war years 
1917 and 1918, the Department esti 
mated in advance of the planting sea 
son the acreage that farmers intended 
to plant to food crops. In both years 
these pre-planting estimates cam¢ 
within three per cent of the final fig 
ures. in 1918, when for the first tim 
it was possible to check up accurately 
on wheat, the Department’s estimates 
came within two per cent of the wheat 
production, as shown by the quantity 
used for seed and the total receipts at 
mills and elevators as reported by th: 
Grain Corporation of the Food Admin 
istration. 

Such figures, authoritative and un 
biased, are a pre-requisite to the mos 
intelligent program, either of produ 
tion or of marketing They prevent 
the issuance of biased and misleading 
reports by speculators. They tend t 
stabilize prices by giving advance in 
formation of overproduction or under 
production. The certainty of suppl 
resulting from dependable governmen 
reports reduces the carrying risk 
buyers and dealers, and enables then 
to pay better prices than would b 
possible otherwise. The government 
reports enable transportation compa- 
nies to estimate tonnage and to pro 
vide cars when and where they are 
needed. They give bankers the infor- 
mation necessary in providing funds 

(Continued on page 1330) 
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averaged $1.52 per bushel on a Chicago 


for a price per cwt. equal to 12.1 bush- 
els of such corn. The value of this 
amount this year gives $18.39 as the 


July 4, 1919 
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Steer Profits 


Cattle feeders during June sustained 
losses which were equaled only for a 
short period during the winter of 1917- 
18. It is extraordinary that finished 
eattle should decline to a price of 
$14.25 in June of a year when every- 
thing else is on an exceedingly high 
level. The present price is about $3 
per cwt. under the April average. The 
packers have reduced the wholesale 
price of beef, but the retail butchers 
continue to hold prices up to the old 
level and thus hold down consumption. 
We can’t see the philosophy of a situ- 
ation of this sort, and would suggest 
that the packers continue to charge 
the retail butchers the same wholesale 
prices which they charged back in 





and Losses 


in wholesale prices until the retailers 
signify their willingness to make a sim- 
ilar reduction in retail prices. 

During the six months extending 
from December of 1918 to June of 1919, 
No. 2 Chicago corn averaged $1.52 per 
bushel. As the average of ten years, it 
has required the value of 78.2 bushels 
of such corn to convert the feeder 
weighing 1,000 pounds in December in- 
to a 1,300-pound fat steer for the June 
market. This past December, 1,000- 
pound feeders cost about $102.50, and 
the total cost finished in June was 
about $221.70. The actual selling price 
in June was about $14.25 per ecwt., or 
$185.25 for a 1,300-pound fat steer. The 
loss was about $37 per head in June, 




















April. Producers have the right to ask | as compared with a gain of $21 per 
that the packers make no reductions * head in April. 
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Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs this June averaged 
about $20.45 per cwt., about 15 cents 
per cwt. under the high average of 
May. The June prices were exceed- 
ingly variable, breaking at times under 
the $20 mark, and then climbing with- 
in a few days above the $21 mark. The 
runs at times were exceedingly heavy. 
Prices held up, however, owing to the 
fact that packers are selling their hog 
products—especially their lard—at a 
price which gives them an unusual 
profit, even on hogs at $22 per cwt. 

Corn which went into the June hogs 


No. 2 basis. As a ten-year average, 
hogs have sold in the month of June 


corn price of hogs. The actual price 
is $20.45, or a profit of $2.06. 

The corn price of hogs for July will 
be about $19. By the “corn price of 
hogs,” we are referring to the price of 
hogs based on the average value of 
corn during the past year. On the basis 
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1913 


and Losses 


of corn prices as they have been dur- 
ing the past month, or around $1.80 
per bushel, hogs are really no higher 
than corn. Unquestionably they are 
higher than the $1.20 corn which some 
feeders put into their hogs last Febru- 
ary. But they are lower than the $1.85 
corn which some feeders will be put- 
ting into their hogs in July. Corn has 
gone up so much faster than hogs that 
the point has finally been reached 
where the poorer one-third of the hog 
men are likely to lose money on the 
corn which they feed into their hogs. 
Nevertheless, if we get a good corn 
crop this fall, we anticipate that hogs 
will continue to be a good market for 
corn for at least six or seven months 
to come. Some people anticipate that 
hogs may experience a drop similar to 
that of cattle. While we expect the 
packers to take an unusual “fall” out 
of the hog market in October and No- 
vember, nevertheless we believe that 
the European demand will continue 
strong enough during the winter to 
keep hogs at a profitable level during 
the greater part of the time. 
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We Need Immediate Business 


Our busy season is past and we are faced with a slack period for the next few 
weeks. But we have our factory to keep in operation. We must keep our organization 
together even during the summer months, therefore in order to make sales NOW we 
offer for a few weeks only 





Special Reduced Prices on All Pendergast Fence 


You can get immediate delivery and it surely will pay you to buy at these attract- 
ively low prices even though you do not use the fence until later. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY 


Plainview, Minn., May 4, 1919. Breda, Iowa, June 10, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

Received fencing O. K. and thank you 
for the way you handled my order. When 
in need of more fencing will surely write 
you for prices. 

Yours truly, 
E. R. GREEN. 


Gentlemen: 
our fencing is very satisfactory and 
cheap at the price you are selling same. 
saved about 15 cents per red. Wishing 
you success, I will do my best to make a 
few sales for you. 
I remain your customer, 
NICK M. WITTRY. 


Pendergast fence is manufactured complete in our own factories right here in the 
North and Middle West. We know the kind to meet your requirements. 


Every rod is fully guaranteed to satisfy or your money will be refunded. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR STATION IN STATES SHOWN BELOW 
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Price per rod delivered in | 
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ba - | 3 ae Egs 2s Ii Wisconsin| Kansas 
i & % | Sy Besse ah 4 ¥ Missouri | Nebr, 
n 4 id | ne NeSeeE ES 
7-26-16 7 26 | #16 Standard 550 $ .29 $ .30 $ .32% 
7-26-16 7 26 | 30 spacing 675 .35 .37 40 
8-34-16 8 34 | 16 throughout 625 -32 33% 36 
8-34-30 8 34 | 30 For example, 775 40 42 45 
9-42-16 9 | 42 | 16 10-50-30 700 ‘36 ‘38 as 
9-42-30 9 42 30 3, 3%, 3%, 875 .46 4g $2 
10-50-16 10 50 16 4%, 5%, 6 775 41 .43 46 
10-50-30 10 50 20 8, 7 -50 .53 §7 
Galvanized Barb Wire No. 12% gauge 
Barb wire 2-pt. hog 83-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 85 Ibs. 4.65 4.75 5.05 
Barb wire 2-pt. cattle 5- inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 80 Ibs. 4.40 4.50 4.80 
Barb wire 4-pt. cattle 5-inc’: spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 85 Ibs. : 65 4.75 5.05 
EE Go ahd «6 uneln 0 60 ON NEN BEO000U 804 eS EEE ORS CCCCCES 1.35 1.40 1.50 
er Or MMM ude eackabececaes Cuaeuees 1.35 1.40 1.50 








Delivered prices outside above 
BUY DIRECT FROM ABOVE AND SAVE TIME! 
Big circular upon request. Order “er zoe nearest al 
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CUT YOUR SILO-FILLING COST 


Insure your corn crop against frost,drought and deterioration. 


Get 25% bigger return on your silo investment by refilling 
after the first ensilage settles. Do all 3 by buying the 













SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


The protected light-running sturdy cutter which has been chosen 
by thousands of careful farmers. Its 4 big patented features will com- 
mend it to you. 

Made in large sizes with auxiliary feed-roll for fastest uncut-bundle 
work and in home-fillers for gas engines as small as 4 h. 

Investigate the Safety Yoke, which protects the operator and the 
Cushion Drive protecting machine in its steel-plate case; 
the Springless Force-Feed, and 3-bearing alignment on 
steel-angle base of the straight, easily sharpened knives 
which cut clean with no “wedging”. And no trouble to 
throw and blow silage into the tallest silo with the 
ample steel fans. 

Send for Catalog Now. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & COMPANY 
168 Main St. Richmond, Ind. 
Established 1842 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Poisoning Grasshoppers 

An Tilinois correspondent writes: 

“The grasshoppers are appearing 
this year in southern TIinois in count- 
less numbers, and threaten to do great 
damage to our crops. What can we do 
to stop them?” 

In Kansas they have secured the 
best results with a poison bran mash, 
made by mixing one pound of Paris 
green with twenty pounds of bran and 
then flavoring the mixture with a thin 
syrup made by mixing two quarts of 
molasses with three and a half gallons 
of water and four or five finely 
chopped oranges or lemons. First 
squeeze the juice of the oranges or 
lemons into the dilute syrup solution, 
and then chop the pulp and peeling. 
After the poisoned bran has been thor- 


oly wet with this syrup solution, seat- , 


ter it very thinly over the field which 
the grasshoppers are infesting. 

They claim in Kansas that this quan- 
tity of the mixture is enough te cover 
four or five acres. It should be broad- 
casted by hand either late in the even- 
ing after the sun has gone down or 
very early in the morning just as the 
sun is coming up. Broadcasting of this 
poisoned bait should be repeated every 


four days until the grasshoppers dis- | 


There need be no fear of the 
mixture killing chickens or 
stock if it 
In the case of alfalf: 


appear. 
poisoned 
other live 


very thinly. and 


is broadcasted | 


meadows generally, the poison mixture | 


is most effective if it is 
immé@@iately after the crop has been 
cut for hay. 

We have always been rather dubious 
as to the chances of success with this 
poison bran mixture, but the Kansas 
experiment station says that they have 
secured very good results with it. And 
the Kansas people certainly should 
know what is effective in the fighting 
of grasshoppers 





Live Stock Fraud Law 


Missouri has a fraud law against the 
improper registering of live stock, al- 


broadcasted | 


tho it is not generally known among | 


farmers that such a statute exists. 


This important act, numbered 764 in 
the Revised Statutes of 1909, is as 
follows: 


“Every person who by any false pre- 


tense shall obtain from any club, asso- | 
ciation, society or company for improv- | 


ing the breed of cattle, horses, 
swine or other domestic animals, 
registration of any animal in the herd 
register, or other register of any such 
club, association, society or compan 
or a transfer of any such registration. 
and every person who shall knowingly 
give a false pedigree of any animal. 
upon conviction thereof shall be gui! 
of a misdemeanor.” 


sheep, 


Figuring Cost of Production 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“In figuring the cost of producing a 


bushel of corn, would it be fair to fig- 
ure the cost of removing dead trees or 
stones from the field?” 


That would depend altogether wpon 
what use is to be made of the figures. 
Such charges shonld not be made in 
trying to arrive at the normal cost of 
preducing corn. The cost of clearing 
the land is more properly an invest- 
ment charge. 


See Your Own County First 


(Continued from third page) 


the farm’s greatest crop. They ought 
to go to buy washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners and other household 
improvements. For you can buy those 
things, but you can’t find mothers 
quoted on the market at any price.” 

This pulled loud and enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the rear benches where 
the women sat. For the honor of Polk 
county let it be said also that the men 
applauded as loudly. And there was a 
virtuous expression on most of the 
faces of the men that indicated that 
washing machines et al were no stran- 
gers in their homes. 

At the G. A. Bonnewell farm, the first 
stop in the afternoon, the party looked 
over a fine lot of Short-horns and Po- 
land Chinas. There, also, the assistant 
county agent outlined the series of soil 
experiments which are being conduct- 
ed on the farm with a view to testing 
ent tne value’of various fertilizing sys- 
tems. 

“Right now we aren't worrying very 


the | 
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ing to tensile strength. 


average tensile strength. 


ity for every tire. 


Il—Pure Rubber 
and More of It 


terials. 


the ordinary fire. 





1—Standardization Tests for 
Uniform Tensile Strength 
Every lot of crude rubber that comes in- 
to the Empire factory is tested for tensile 
strength, because the best of rubber 
varies. Each lot is then graded accord- 
In making the 
compound, batches of varying tensile 
strengths are combined to obtain an 
Three more 
standardization tests are applied to the 
stock at three different stages of manu- 
facture. This assures absolute uniform- 


All tires are made of “compounds’’—a 
mixture of rubber and other materials. 
But Empire Tires contain a higher per- 
centage of pure rubber and a lower per- 
centage of the heavy compounding ma- 
‘There is no cheap filler in the 
tread ‘The rubbez between the plies of 
fabric is not a hard compound, but pure, 
cushion rubber—much thicker than in 
This makes a carcass 





There are six distinctive features in the 
making of Empire Tires 


Two of these features are exclusive. Four of them are used by 
other makers of good tires. But there is no manufacturer except 
Empire who combines a// of these features r the same tire. 


which is thicker and stronger than the 
average, as well as lighter in weight. 


11I1—Greater Atr Capacity 


Empire Tires are made larger than the 
average, by imside measurement. ‘This 
increases the air capacity. And it is air 
capacity that gives higher mileage as 
well as greater comfort in riding. 


1V—Az7r-Cure 


Air curing is used on all Empire Tires 
except the smaller sizes, which can be 
cured to better advantage by the full 
mold process. ‘Tests prove that large- 
size tires cured on air by the Empire 
method yield much greater mileage than 
tires of the same construction cured by 
other methods. 


mpire 
Red Tubes 











V— Equal Tenston Fabric 


The patented Empire process for hand- 
ling fabric under “equal tension” elimi- 
nates the unevenness and looseness which 
results in weak spots and blowouts. 
Fifty-three per cent of all blowouts are 
due to unequal tension in the fabric, 
which the Empire process eliminates. 


ViI—Tapering Tread 

The Empire tread has a wide bearing for 
the anti-skid projections and tapers off 
down the side walls in such a way that 
there are never any fabric breaks at the 
point of flexing when the car is in mo- 
tion. Note that the tread is also ribbed, 
preventing side-slipping. 


But no amount of description of the dis- 
tinctive features of Empire manufacture 
will mean as much to you as one good 
trial of an Empire on™ your own car. 
Make a test by putting an Empire on 
your ‘‘southeast’? wheel, the hardest 
service you can give any tire, Then 
see if it does not justify the care with 
which it is manufactured, and the faith 


we have in it. 


The Empire Jire Dealer 








Last as long as 











much about fertilizers.” said the agent 
“But soil tests show that we need some 
additional elements of chemical fertil- 
ity on a great deal of our land, in order 
to get the best results. If food prices 
stay high, and fertilizers come down to 
normal, the of something of the 
sort is going to pay dividends. 

“We want then to be able to say that 
we have proved by test that a certain 
amount of such a fertilizer will make 
a profit on a certain type of land. Then 
we can spend our money with some 
hope of getting it back. In order to 
get this information, we are establish- 
ing test plots all over the county, with 
the idea of finding out the response of 
each type of soil to treatment. Here, 
for instance, we have plots treated 
with manure, with manure and rock 
phosphate, with manure and acid phos- 


use 


j 





phate, and with manure and a more | 


” 


balanced commercial fertilizer. 

The party went on to Jim Maloney’s 
place, and admired his farm buildings, 
and then on to C. J. Johnson's farm, 
where Mrs. Johnson told how she had 
solid meariy eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of eggs since the first of the 
year. Mrs. Johnson keeps abort two 
hundred and fifty hens, and she dis- 
poses of all her eggs for hatching pur- 
poses during the season. The rest of 
the year they sell as market eggs. 

“T have never had an egg turmed 
down by a dealer for any cause,” said 
Mrs. Johnson, with some justifiable 


the average car 
itself’; 








pride. “We always try to keep the 
egzs as clean as possible, and no soiled 
eggs go to market. We cull out the 


small ones and make sure that only | 


eggs of proper size are sold. And then 
we gather the eggs each day and mar- 
ket each week. There are no stale 
eggs.” 

A talk by W. B. Barney, state food 


and dairy commissioner, finished the 
program, and the crowd scattered 
homeward in an effort to beat the 


usual shower. 

It was a great day, and it proved to 
the dubious—if there were any there— 
that the farm tour is a great institu- 
tion. It is a Chautauqua and a farmers’ 
institute rolled up into one and put on 
wheels And to anyone who knows 
how all three flourish in this part of 
the country, this is sufficient en- 
comium. 





Twine Bothered by Crickets 


An Iowa corespondent writes that 
he wishes to know what he may use 
to treat his twine to prevent the crick- 
ets from cutting it. 

The twine companies have been 
working on this problem for a number 
of years, but have failed to discover 
any satisfactory methaed of treatment. 
It is only here and there in an occa- 
sional year that serious trouble is 
caused by crickets and grasshoppers 
cutting the twine. 








| 
| Faunens Fuend 
Gi om B23 1 ve) 


} Fills crib clear to the top 
Bo waste space. Placed in 


driveway—spout swings to 
either side. 


: Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required | 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. ves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unuszal opportunity for first buyer 
tn each lity where we are not 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portabie 
Elevators. 

Live representative want- ¥ 
ad in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, lil, 


Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 


SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in this exelusive 
line. Get our prices before you place that 
order. Wemake catalegs for all breeds 
cattle, hegs and herses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 
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his Waste of Nature’ 
Greatest Soil-Food 


























Government figures show the 
appalling waste of seven hundred million 
dollars each year through the failure of 
farmers to get the most from their stable manure. 










~ AINI Spreading Spreader 















HE NISCO is the spreader that everyone 


These figures represent the cost of haphazard methods that | ’ I ee ee ae ee pc Tages 
manure fine and spreads it a full seven feet 


borrow soil-fertility, and do not return it--of manure piles behind the ]} 34. "Nis built for long, hard service. Has heavy 
barn with their nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid rapidly | Ste) costs ion, aire ceibaton weddlen levee nt 


or clutches, big Steel distributor paddles, lever at 


leaching away--of wagon-tail distribution where the pitch fork scatters manure | ‘¢#t regulating spread of 3, 6, 9, 12, or 15 loads to 
the acre, double shredding cylinders, chain con- 


in uneven lumps, to enrich some portions of the soil and starve others. veyors, etc. 
If you want to get the most from your manure, 
start spreading regularly with the NISCO. Cover 
every inch of your ground with well shredded 
The NISCO Changes Loss to Profit manure, fresh from your stable, rich in liquid fer- 
tilizer, and you will get big results. 

Right now you especially need the NISCO for 
Thousands of farmers, how- more to the acre. And they are top dressing your crops. They will respond to the 
° treatment—quickly and profitably. And there’s no 
ever, have turned their share Or doing this without extra labor danger of burning or crushing as in hand spread- 
. . : ° ing. The NISCO shreds it so fine that it cannot 

this loss into gain. They are or extra cost-- with the Manur,re | possibly injure the tenderest of your growths. 
See your dealer without delay. Let him point out 


now getting three, five, ten--yes, | spreader that pays for itself twice | tne many ways in which the NISCO leads all other 
° ie. ol 5) spreaders made, 
me even as high as fifteen bushels over in ifs first year's use. 


New Idea Spreader Company, 
COLDW ATER, OHIO A copy of the latest NISCO catalog, 


together with ‘‘Feeding The Farm”, the 
‘‘Spreader Specialists’’ 































, ; 4 Spe ae aS wate 

best handy booklet ever published jon wai i ta arte 

the subject of scientific fertilization--are ‘“NISCO” One-Man Straw Spreader” 
Attachments 


yours for the asking. Write today. 






Don't burn your straw. It is a good fertilizer, a buiid- 
er of humus, and the finest protection against winter kill- 
ing of wheat, soil washing, and blowing. 

The NISCO Straw Spreading Attachment shreds the 
straw and spreads it evenly 8 to 10 feet wide. Easy to 
put on or take off--a one-man machine. See it at your 
dealers. Interesting pamphlet free. 
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CurTiS | 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’”’ 


This Trade - Mark | 
Means Much | 
to You | 


Every part of the CutfiS Trade-Mark means 
something to you, whether you are planning to 
build a new home or alter an old one. 

The “1866” tells you the year when CulffiS 
Voodwork was first made. For more than fifty 
years it has been improving in quality. Each 
year has seen more and more Euk?:$ Woodwork 
made. 

‘‘Curtis” means an honest attempt, by eight 
producing plants, two warehouses, and two sales 
offices, to give you the best woodwork that can 
be made. ‘Curtis’? methods of production and 
distribution mean high-quality Cu®tiS Wood- ! 
work at “‘quantity”’ prices. 

““Woodwork”” means that the Curtis Com- 
panies specialize. They know woodwork from 
start to finish. All the way from forest to lum- 
ber dealer. That-is why they guarantee every 
bit of it. 

‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home.” 
All the beauty, comfort, and convenience of 


H CuktiS Woodwork is crowded into this phrase. 
iH It means woodwork so carefully designcd and 
| so painstakingly made as to merit the name of 


permanent furniture. 

Let us send you one of the interestimg house- 
planning books illustrated below, for they will 
show you how far EvkiiS Woodwork goes in 
actually. furnishing your home. ‘Better Euiit 
Homes,” Volume IV, shows houses costing less 
than $4000 and Volume V, those costing more 
than $4000. They give complete flocr-plans, 
photographs and details. Write for tre book 
you wish today. 


| CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
1954-2054 S. Second Street 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Liacoln, Neb. 
Sioux City, lowa Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan, 
Minneapolig Clinton, lowa Dayton,Ohio Chicago 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washingtoa 
The makers of Cuk?i5 Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfaction to its users 


Clinton, Iowa 


“TVe’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 
















































Highest qualety— 
; Sold by weight 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
‘andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO- KR ¥8TONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets ave the 
. -resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, T 
Firmen Roofing, Ete. Seld by weight by leading dealers. ook for 


* Keystone added below regular trade . K wtana Con teel is also 
¢ superior for Rooting Tin Plates. Send for “Potter Bui Sings" booklet. 
~ = AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Po. 
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Laying Out a F cekd to- Plow 
With Tractor 


By l. W. DICKERSON. 


One of the important things in the 
efficient use of a tractor is to know 
how to lay off a field so as to reduce 
to a minimum the time lost in turning 
at the ends and the necessity of run- 
ning over any part of the field several 
times. The ideal arrangement for 
using traetors is long fields and no 
fences; but in most sections of the 
country, where diversified farming is 
carried on, the tractor must be used in 
fenced fields of about forty acres. The 
method to be used will depend not only 
on the size and type of tractor, but to 
a large extent on the shape of the 
field, the contour or lay of the sur- 
face, and how well the land is tiled. 
Thus the farmer whose land is weil 
tiled prefers to have no dead furrows 





Figure 1, a distance depending on the 
preference, say 6@ feet, is laid off from 
one side and the furrows thrown in 
Then a light furrow is plowed across 
the far end, the same distance from 
the fence, as a guide furrow for rais 
ing and lowering the plows; then the 
far side of the field, 60 feet from the 
fence, and another guide furrow acros: 
the other end. Then the outfit is 
moved over, and a back furrow laid off 
at the desired distance, and a land 
plowed half the size desired, afte 
which the part remaining between this 
land and the first furrew is split out 
Another land is laid off, plowed hal 
the desired width, the remaining strip 
split out, and so on. This way gives 
for this method about the minimum o! 
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at all, while land which depends on + moving empty. For a very short turn 
surface drainage must be plowed in | a reverse loop is usually most satis- 
such a way as to have a certain | factory. 
amount of open ditehes. It is also a In plowing around and around the 
well-recognized principle that good | outside of such a field, it will be neces- 


plowing requires that the furrow which 


is thrown a certain way one season 
should be thrown back the opposite 
way the next, as in no other way can 


the surface be kept approximately 
level. 

With the modern light-weight out- 
fits, many operators find it most sat- 
factory to plow in lands from four to 
twenty rods wide, depending on how 
many dead furrows are necessary or 
desirable. In this case, a head land 
from 40 to 60 feet wide is left all 
around the field, and then plowed. out 
by going around and around the entire 
field. One year, the head land will be 
thrown m towards the center, and the 
next year the back furrows will be 
made where the dead furrow came be- 
fore, while the head land will be 
thrown out instead of in. 

In starting this method, 


(FS 


shown in 
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sary to round the corners somewhat as 
soon as there is not room to make a 
reversed loop, and these small portions 
remaining must be plowed out with a 
walking plow. This is no serious ob 
jection, however, as it is often quicker 
and cheaper to finish up the lands with 
a walking plow, while the tractor goes 
on with the regular plowing. Some 
tractor enthusiasts sneer at this idea 
of finishing up lands with the walking 
plow, and it may be unnecessary for 
expert operators whe have learned just 
how to lay off their lands so as to 
finish up nicely, but for many operat- 
ors it is the most efficient way of fin- 
ishing up the dead furrows. 

in spite of the most care, the pre- 
ceding plan involves running over 
some of the unplowed land several 
times, which is to be avoided even 
with the lighter outfits now in use 
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The method of plowing a field by leav- 
ing diagonal turning rows comes about 
as near doing this as is possible. This 
method may be used either for throw- 
ing the dirt out or in, starting at the 
outside for the first and at the center 
for the second. 

According to this method, shown in 
Figure 2, the outfit starts down one 
side, throwing the furrows out. When 
within about 10 feet of the corner, the 
plows are lifted and put in again when 
about 10 feet beyond the corner, con- 
tinuing on to the next corner, when 
the same operations are repeated. Con- 
tinue plowing around and around in 
this way, leaving a strip about 20 feet 
wide extending diagonally from the 
corners to the center of the field. As 
soon as the strip at the middle of thu 
field has reached a width of 20 feet, 
continue down each diagonal strip as 
you come to them, throwing the dirt 
out away from the unplowed ground, 
then back on the other side of the diag- 
onal strip, and so on all around the 
field until the diagonal strips as well 
as the middle strip are plowed out. 

Light guide furrows made with a 
walking plow along each side of the 
diagonal turning row will not only 
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FIG. S 


keep the strips straight and of uni- 
form width, but will save time in turn- 
ing and getting plows into the ground, 
especially for the operator who is not 
familiar with this method. To place 
these properly, to plow say a 20-acre 
field, first locate the middle line and 
measure out into the field along this 
line a distance equal to half the width 
of the field, and set a small stake at 
A (Figure 2). This is the point where 
the center ‘line of the two diagonal 
strips will intersect the middle line of 
the field. Now set stakes 10 feet on 
either side of these two diagonal lines 
and with a walking plow throw light 
furrows away from the strips, to make 
it easier to start the plows into the 
ground after turning. 

In plowing the same field the second 
year, the furrows would be laid off in 
the same way, but the plowing would 
be started on the middle line, stopping 
at the intersection of the diagonals and 
middle line, while the diagonal strips 
would be plowed out by starting along 
the diagonal lines, throwing the fur- 
rows in. This same general method 
can be used very satisfactorily on ir- 
regular shaped pieces. 

Where land is very well tiled, or 
where washing is likely to occur, many 
farmers prefer to plow around and 
around, without lifting the plows at all, 
as shown in Figure 3. Where this can 
be done, it is a very satisfactory meth- 
od, except that the plows in turning 
the corners are likely to cut and cover 
to a certain extent. This objection 
can be met, to a certain extent, by 
plowing out the corners first, as shown 
in Figure 4. The next time such a 
field is plowed, it must be started at 
the middle and thrown in, as shown in 
Figure 5. Point A is the same distance 
from G as from D and H, and B is 
equidistant from E, F and G. 





Cereal Surplus in Argentina—According 
to a British journal, it is estimated that 
Argentina’s exportable surplus of cereals 
for 1919 may reach the following amounts 


in tons: Old wheat, 800,000; new wheat, 
2,500,000; old corn, 3,000,000; new corn, 
5,000,000; old and new linseed, 800,000; 


old and new oats, 500,000; other grains, 
300,000, 
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See the Boot Strap Test at 
fairs and demonstrations 


Dray Kerosene Shunt — 


At full load the 
Kerosene Shunt f. 
cold fuel through the 
butterfly valve direct 
to the combustion 
chamber. At light 
load it forces the fuel 
down through the hot 
exhaust manifold, pre- 
heating it before it en- 
ters the 
combustion 
chamber— 













Specifications 
Power— Pulls three plows— 
30 H. P._on belt. 
Motor — 2-cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve ip bead. 750 


Tractor Frame—Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend, no twist. 
Carburetor—New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 
Bearin gs—S. K. F. and Hyatt. 
Speeds —Two forward; one 
reverse, 
rans missi Selective slid- 


| gear. 

Cooling Device— Honeycomb 
radia torshaft-driven pump 
and fan. 

Lhctcatear-Peesh oil, force 

eed. 

Weight—S,158 Ibs. 

Price—$1,395 f. 0. b. factory. 
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What the Tractors Really Pull 
The Belt Horse Power Tests of 1918-1919 
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Sandusky .. ee 
Elgin...... 2 
Cleveland... 19.2 
Case 9.8 
Shelby 8.6 
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In this demonstration the tractor 
is running in reverse gear at 114 
miles per hour, which is 132 feet 
per minute. 


7,400 pounds multiplied by 132 
feet per minute, and divided by 
33,000 foot pounds equals 29.6 
horsepower. 


This unique demonstration de- 
signed by Hart-Parr Company 
and called the “‘Bootstrap test’’ is 
proof of the actual power delivered 
at the rims of the rearwheels. The 
cables pass around the rims of the 
rear wheels and around the front 
wheels and the tractor raises itself 


‘ Write for descriptive literature on the New Hart-Parr 30 today 


HART-PARR 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


HART-PARR 30 


Proves (096 horsepower 


at rim of rear wheels 


One horsepower is 33,000 pounds raised one foot in one minute. 
The New Hart-Parr 30 in the picture weighs 5,185 pounds, the 
12 men weigh 2,215 pounds, making a total weight of 7,400 pounds. 


and the twelve men by its own 
power. 


The clutch and brake action of 
the New Hart-Parr 30 are so per- 
fect that the tractor moves up and 
down gently and steadily, stopping 
at any desired point. The tractor 
has such perfect balance that it is 
not necessary to lock the differ- 
ential in making this test. The 
Dray Kerosene Shunt, an exclusive 
Hart-Parr invention, enables the 
engine to pass from no load to 
full load as the tractor goes up and 
from full load to no load as it 
comes down, without throttling 
and without misfiring. 


COMPANY 


959 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 














Extension Steering Post for Driving a Tractor from Binder Seat 


SAVES THE TIME OF ONE MAN 


EXTENSION STEERING DEVICE 














PRICE 
$17.00 


LJ-DINDER FRANE 


For farther particulars and list of 


satisfied users, address 


PAUL DASEN, 






OTTOSEN, IOWA 


TRACTOR sreaeamtal 
















"A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price’? 


Why build a rack when you can buy. a Burnham Rack cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods 
—no nails to work loose. 





Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 


attractive colors. Write for 
prices and description. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., 


915 Main St., Charles City, la. 


WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 

days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 

Lightning 
Line 


A Press for Every 
Purpose 





=a ~ “ me) 
Power Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors with 
press and engines, horse 
Dower press, | horse baler, etc. The right kind of a press 
for your n . Presses bought from us 20 years ago still 
inuse. Sendtoday for complete catalog or write us your 
needs and we will advise you and start you in business.! 


K. C. HAY PRESS CO. cce23 2. 7omo. 
Make Him Worth 


| Trim that Mule with these 
shears. Made like big mule More 
raisers demand. Offsethandle. Fits hand 
portectiy. Solid stee! blades that hold edge. 
on’t chew nor slip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 
































Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Verylife 
of Paint f § 


others remain greasy. 
or fails to dry properly. 


weather. 


remains united so long. 


shake well. 


On vequesi we will glad? 


12052 So. Peoria Street 








THE CHEAPEST To BUY 
= E LIGHTEST RUNNING 
4 earn pe BUILT 
D. n’t buy an elevator without in- 
vestigating thelight running 


ne tal org 
Roller Chain ELEVATOR 





it has no eq ral at any price. It is the 
strongest and ai uples st in construction—no 
ecupole is requir a f t t cribs. rnished 
with damp b or lifting jack, Special Roller 
Chaia bas a break stran of 16,000 ibs.; 
it rolis and doves n tar vw. Eliminates friction 


and requires - it two sy Wg one shaft 
which: ru seH-oiled heasis The Boot 

has no sproe oo samen shafts. No shell! ng of 
ear corn-—ne oem Fare Han overioad. 


Will last a lifetime with no time host for repairs. 
Capacity 25 bushets of cram per minute. 
Cet our Free Catalog and Gelb Plans. 
Write today to A, F. Meyer, Pres. 
MORTON CORPORATION 
4 Meyer Bidg. Morton, Hil. 











MILLWORK and genera! building materielat 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Den*teven consider b: aying | unti! pou havegent 
- complete list ,* w “~ —— peed and have our estimate 
ry return mali, 


ARM ERS * 5 LUMBER "CO. 


2442 Boro st OMAHA, NEBR. 


bas Harvester 


RARVESTER One fap. ome horse. ene row. 
Kinder. Sold direct wo Pr mete for s'yre. Only $58 


toteer binder. Pree Ortatoe Pretures 
Process CORN NARVFSTER CO_ Calima, nana. 





S white lead gives to paint its body, so it gets its life from linseed oil, which has the peculiar 
quality of absorbing oxygen from the air and becoming hard. 
If adulterated linseed oi! is used, paint either crumbles quickly 


Linseed oil alone will not stand exposur 
It requires a pigment which will unite with 
it and protect it from over oxidation. 
Pigment wnites with linseed oil like white lead nor 


Mix dry white lead with water, add linseed oil and 
You would naturally expect the 
white lead to settle to the bottom and the oil to float 
on the water, but instead the white lead expels the 
water, absorbs the oil and the water may be poured 
of. What better quality cana paint pigment possess 
than that it repels water and attracts linseed oil? 


You can buy substitutes for pure linseed oil and Carter White Lead at lower prices, but you 
cannot save money by doing so. 


send you @ list 
information 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


ou may meed io secure a 
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Some oils evaporate and 
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No white lead on the market has so great an 
affinity for linseed oil as that made by the Carter 
process, 

Here is the evidence: 


Remove the head from a keg of Carter White 
Lead and you find a very soft paste that is easily 
thinned to painting consistency. Yet, although the 
lead is completely saturated with the oil, none gathers 
on top. And this perfect union of oil and pigment 
continues after the paint is on your building where it 
forms an elastic opaque skin that is almost as mmpervi- 
ous to moisture as sheet lead. 






No other paint 
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of weliable brands of pure linsee 


d oaland 
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"BONE DRY 


When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 


Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waternroof 

cover is taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh. FR EE 
No waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands. 

BOOKLET 

Write Today 





Can you afford to ‘ose any grain at the present high price. when a few 
SLICKERINE covers bought bow will give your grain absolute protection 








for many ear = to come? 

SLICK ERINE DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any covers 
on the market. They are made of the very best grade of canvas and 
treated with Slickerine, which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the wear of any 
other cover. 

SLICK ERINE covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun proof— 
mildew proof. 

They will not rot—they will not get stiff in cold weather. 

They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 
insects. They are honestly made and are always up to specifications. 

The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover. 

The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, not across the seamis, and they shed water with 
the seams. 

The eyelets are sewed right into the goods. 
lets do, which are used on most covers. 

We make SLICK ERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm; wagon covers, 
hay-stack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, canvas for binders, canvas tops for carn- 
cribs and canvas to piece under feeders to save the grain. 

EE BOOKLET and prices. 


Write today for our FR 
»), Slickerine Covers PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 


Water leke Yours Truly” | 115 5, Washington St., Peoria, 


They never tear out nor bend as brass eye- 
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Farmers’ institute 3 in the A.E. r. 


In the month of May of this year 
more than 125,000 soldiers of the A. E 
F. im Franee and Germany attended 
the farmers’ institutes conducted by 
the agricultural section of the Army 
Educational Commission. The totai 
attendance was probably more than 
150,000. Practically all of these men 
were from the farm or had pians to go 
onto farms; only a minority had no 
special interest in far ming. Not less 
than 400 institute sessions were held, 
and at least 800 talks were given. 

This three-day record marks the high 
tide of the agricultural educationai 
work of the commission in the A. E. F. 
Taken with the farmers’ club activi- 
ties, the short courses, the post schools 
and the division schools, this may be 
said of it: Some kind of agricultural 
instruction was put within reach of 
practically every farmer-soldier re- 
maining in France or Germany. The 
work reached to most of the outlying 
posts in Germany; it covered most 
sections of France; it was intensely 
carried on in the great camps at or 
near the ports, where hundreds of 
thousands of men were waiting to go 
on board ship. 

These institutes were conducted un- 
der unique conditions. Meetings were 
held mornings, afternoons and even- 
ings, at any hour that would fit into 
the military program. Some times in- 
stitute lecturers were given a half hour 
of time ahead of motion picture or 
vaudeville entertainments, but invari- 
ably they were heard with interest. Oa 
a few occasions, the farmer members 


of an audience would be invited to 
stay after an entertainment, and large 
crowds remained. At one post near 
Brest, occupied by labor troops, mess- 
time eemed the only time available 
for the institut Fifteen minutes were 
taken for eating, and the remain- 
der of the hour given over to agricul- 
tural talks to which farmer-soldiers 
were invited to stay; many scores re- 
mained, both at noon and in the even- 
ing. In a week’s time most of the men 
were reached in this way. At Coblenz 
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more than 200 members, in an austere 
assembly room in the “Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Schule.” Pictures of _ stiff- 
necked kaisers hung on the _ walls. 
among numerous decorative eagles and 
coats of arms. In another place a 
church recom was used, while barracks 
room town halls, “Y” huts, private 
residences, mess halls, tents, end even 
out po ee nooks furnished other 
places for meetings. At one post in 
Germany the institute closed only a 
few hours before the troops stationed 
there moved out on their journey 
home; at the ports, farmer-soldiers at 
tended institutes only a few hours be- 
fore going on board ship. 

About twenty-five of the institute 
speakers were men recruited from 
American agricultural colleges for the 
work. But scores of others were re- 
cruited from the army itself—voung 
men with farm experience and good ag 
ricultural college training. In one area 
t Gordeaux, an aggressive agricultura! 
school cfficer maintained a staff of 
some twenty speakers recruited bs 
himself, and much the same organiza- 
tion was maintained at St. Aignan, Le 
Mans, Brest, and in other areas. All 
phases of agriculture were covered by 
the institutes, but special emphasis 
was put upon the relation of the re- 


turning farmer-soldier to his work and 


his rural community because that had 
the strongest appeal to the soldiers 
themselves. Every speaker was cho- 
sen for his ability to “put over” hard 
facts in a straightforward way. Noth- 
ing else “goes” with the men of the 
A. E. F., and a lecturer who doesn’t 
know that soon finds out in an un 
comfortable way 

Everywhere the farmer-soldier was 


deeply interested in hearing the dis- 
eussions of agriculture. “Gee, it seems 
good to have someone talk about ‘bal- 
anced rations,’ or ‘crop rotations,’ and 
that sort of thing,” said one husky 
Iowan. “I haven't heard those words 
nor thought about them for a long 
time. They set me to thinking hard 
about my work on the old farm, and 
we fellows are glad to get to thinking 
that way.” 

When a speaker opened up the meet- 
ing for questions and discussion, a half 
dozen hands were at once up for recog- 
nition, and questions came thick and 
fast. “How would you handle a heavy 
gumbo soil in Nevada?” “What kind 
of lime is best to put on the soil?” 
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“Would you advise a farmer to take up 
Guernseys or Holsteins?” “How are 
we going to get any good land of our 
own?” Often the lecturer found men 
in the audience who could give good 
answers, and he called on them for 
short two-minute talks to the point. In 
some cases these informal discussions 
ran far beyond the meeting period, 
and after that clusters of men stuck 
around the lecturer to ask questions 
and to “soak up farm spirit,” as one 
of them put it. 

These institutes have proved to be 
one of the most satisfactory features of 
the agricultural program of the A. E. 
F. Doctor K. E. Butterfield, who start- 
ed his educational career as a super- 
visor of farmers’ institutes in Michigan 
years ago, was early convinced that 
the institute could be adapted to all 
sorts of army conditions and be made 
the source of much benefit. The plan 
was first tried out at the Bordeaux 
area, about the middle of January, 
where three teams held fourteen three- 
day institutes which reached 10,000 
different men, most of them interested 
in farming. Doubters were changed 
to believers by this demonstration, and 
since then the institute has had warm 
support generally from army officers. 
It appeals to them especially because 
it is intensely practical; it “delivers 
real goods,” as one of them put it. 
Since then the institute program has 
been pushed as vigorously as possible. 
For a time serious delays in securing 
agricultural experts from the United 
States checked the program, but in 
March it got into good swing, and it is 
certain to continue until the last farm- 
er-soldier is ready to leave France. 
Many of the institute workers will 
leave about the middle of June, when 
the educational work is closed, but it 
is likely that some educational work 
will be carried on by workers chosen 
from the army even after that, for the 
army has many men with training in 
agriculture who can carry on this 
project. 

It is the judgment of agricultural 
educators, of army officers, and of the 
farmer-soldiers themselves that the in- 
stitute is worth while, even if it is only 
a single session institute. “We men 
haven’t been thinking about farming 
for a good many months,” said one of 
them recently. “Our life for a year or 
so has been altogether different. We 
have been changed more or less thru 
our experiences. We need some re- 
adjustment to our work back home. 
The institute, even for an hour’s ses- 
sion, brings to our attention the work 
back home, and sets us to thinking 
about it all. Moreover, these speakers 
come recently from America, and bring 
us word of new developments. They 
also set us to thinking about our rela- 
tionships to rural life, and suggest to 
us the community jobs we will have to 
shoulder as citizens. It’s been a fine 
thing for me to get to this institute, 
and I know it has for other men.” 

It is believed that the institute gave 
a large number of farmer-soldiers their 
first educational work in agriculture. 
It has opened up to many thousands 
the importance and possibilities of ed- 
ucation along agricultural lines, and 
has made them understand what the 
short courses and extension lectures 
back home can do for them. They are 
likely to stir up a new interest in in- 
stitutes and short courses when they 
return to the United States, and they 
are certain to call freely on their ag- 
ricultural colleges for help. 





Sorghum Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are thinking of drilling our 
sorghum in rows twenty inches apart, 
and not cultivating. Our idea is to 
harvest it with a corn binder. We have 
not found it satisfactory to use a grain 
binder, and don’t like mowing because 
it is such a hard job, and the sorghum 
is so hard to handle after it has been 
cocked.” 

In western Kansas and Nebraska 
they follow a scheme of the sort sug- 
gested by our correspondent, with ap- 
parent satisfaction. In Iowa and states 
farther east, we rather doubt the ad- 
visability of handling sorghum in this 
way. We are afraid that there will be 
considerable trouble with weeds, and 
that the sorghum will grow rather 
coarse, being too much like fodder and 
not enough like hay. Moreover, we 
would expect the yield to be reduced 
somewhat by seeding so thinly. Have 
any of our Iowa readers tried this 
method of handling sorghum? 
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and Tubes—Plain, Ribbed and Skid-Not Treads 


There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car— 
Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 











Rough Roads and Tire Value. 


The average old-fashioned 
country road gives an acid test 
toany tire. The grinding gravel, 
the path’s inequalities, the lack 
of standard grading, combine to 
produce conditions unfavorable 
to long tire life. 


Brunswick tires hold enviable 
records under the adverse con- 
ditions of country roads. They 
are built on principles that have 
been proved correct for provide 
ing the utmost mileage possible, 


Branches in the Principal 
Cities of United States 
and Canada 


General Offices: 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


despite the wear and tear in- 
flicted by the unpaved road. And 
into their making goes all the 
conscientious effort at producing 
the best possible” that the name 
of Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
has represented for 74 years. 


One Brunswick tire will con- 
vince you ofits superiority. Keep 
its record, make comparisons; 
and the result will show you 
Brunswick value,a value that in- 
cludes safety, comfort,economy. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER, COMPANY 





Des Moines Offices: 
N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Sts. 
Omaha Offices: 
1309 Farnam St. 
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Protect your tractor and all other farm imp! 
the weaion and you'll get longer and better ae ae = 


Baker Canvas Covers 


Made of stunt canvas hava for youn Quickly atred wine not fo Qoe Manse 
tured by a company that has made everything in canvas goods since 1870, 

Dryduck Phen gna covers ee a to withstand mildew. They are 
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BAKER & LOCKWOOD, “The Big Tent House” 
Kansas City, Misseuri, 
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Don’t Junk 
Your Old Car 


Convert It Into a Dependable Truck 
at Small Cost 


Your old car fs worth more to you than your 
dealer will pay you for it. You need a truck 
for many purposes about the farm. Buy the 
new car for pleasure, but keep the old car 
and convert it into a dependable truck at 
small cost. 


Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


If we have no dealer in your township who 
handies Smith Form-a-Trucks, we will 
give you the advantage of the dealer's dfis- 
count of 20% from the old pre-war prices. 
The present price of a Smith Form-a-Truck 
_— for Ford cars, or $450 for other make 
of car. 

We offer you a price of $350 less 20% 
or $288 net on Smith Form-a-Trucks for 
Fords, or $400 less 20% or $320 net for 
any other make of car. 

Smith Form-a-Trucks are dependable. 
Many of the first trucks sold are still in use. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer has been 
hauled to the post office in the same Smith 
Form-a-Trucks for three years. 

Smith Form-a-Trucks are easily attached 
toany make ofcar. You can attach one your- 
self by following directions, but we will send 
& man to help you if you need any assistance. 

We can make immediate delivery. Order 
your Smith Form-a-Truck today. 
CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
Dept. S, 1314-18 W. Walnat St., 

Des Moines, lowa. 
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A New Federal Policy on Live | 
Stock Estimates | 
(Continued from page 1322) | 
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Get Out of the Rut 





for financing farmers in the production 
of their crops, and, after harvest, for 
buyers and distributers of crops. They 
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North Carolina, West Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, Utah, and Idaho, and are under 
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Producers’ Committee Meets Just to Stimulate Business From Now Until August 1, 1919 
A meeting of the live stock produc- 
ers’ committee of fifteen was held at 











To Every Purchaser of a 
Chicago last week. The matter which 
Was given the most consideration was 
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Built Into a Light Tractor 


HE ALLWOREK is a practical, 

light-weight, high-powered tractor 

guaranteed to burn kerosene suc- 

cessfully. Possesses a surplus of 
inbuilt power for pulling3 plows through 
any kind or condition of soil. 


Equipped with a large 4-cylinder motor 
(S-inch bore and 6-inch stroke)—the type and 
size of engine usually employed to pull ¢ 
plows. This engine is set crosswise on the 
frame, thus giving direc? spur-cear drive. 
No bevel gears. This assures lO to I5 per cent 
more power at the drawbar. 


Does all kinds of belt work, too. Will run 

separator, corn sheller, feed grinder, or do 

any kind of belt work. It is an all-year-’rourd 

tractor; gives economical and efficient ser~ 

sce Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 
Write tor Catalog. 


Wonderful P 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 55A 


Quincy, Ei. 





Kerosene Tractor 


“Backed By 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 
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Whatever your pump & 
need, there's a Myers ¢ 
that will fill it with 
real satisfaction. 
yers House P ie 
famous Glass Valve 


























LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
PAR mail, We ship quick and pay the f CC 
ARMERS LUMBER CO 
OMAHA, 


re! le 
2442 BOYD STREET NEBR. 











Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 














Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
8-cent stamp should accompany each inquiry. 








Farm Power Plant 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am coming to you for advice in re- 
gard to a power plant for our farm. I 
have at present a mill house with corn 
sheller and feed grinder, which has 
been run by a geared windmill. I also 
have a hollow clay tile hog house, 
22x50, with a 16x50 concrete feeding 
floor. I have bought a new 6 horse 
power kerosene engine, and expect to 
take down the geared mill. My idea is 
to build a double corn crib close to the 
mill house, and also build a clay block 
or concrete engine house close by, as I 
wish to have the engine in a house by 
itself as much as possible. But I wish 
to use the engine to pump water, grind 
feed, shell corn, run the elevator in 
the corn crib, saw wood, run a lighting 
plant, cream separator, grindstone, 
and, in fact, anything around the build- 
ing where power is required. I would 
like your advice as to putting in the 
shafting, the size of pulleys and belts 
required. Am enclosing a sketch of 
the arrangement I have in mind, and 
would welcome any suggestions you 
might offer.” 

We see no particular objections to 
the arrangement of the buildings our 
correspondent has suggested, as it will 
be possible to connect up the shafting 
for the various buildings in this way 
quite conveniently. It will not pay, 
however, to try to carry shafting or 
belting from one building to another, 
except for a few feet, as the cost of the 
extra shafting and bearings and the 
care necessary to keep them properly 
lined up will soon pay for the interest 
cost of another engine. Outside belts 
should be avoided, as they will be af- 
fected by the weather and give a great 
deal of trouble. In general, the shaft- 
ing should run from 180 to 240 r. p. m., 
tho this will depend on what machines 
are to be driven from it, the speed be- 
ing so chosen as to keep from using 
any very large or very small pulleys. 

The six-horse power engine will be 
a very satisfactory size, especially if 
our correspqndent arranges to do two 
or three of his power jobs at the same 
time. Thus for pumping water for any 
ordinary farm outfit, six horse,power 
would be too large for the best econ- 
omy of fuel, and also for the average 
farm lighting plant, but by doing both 
of these at the same time there would 
be a very satisfactory load. This size 
power will be about what is wanted 
for grinding, and will operate the ele- 
vator as fast as desired. Unless the 
cream separator is of large size, it will 
probably be more satisfactory to oper- 
ate this by an electric motor from the 
lighting plant, since it will be used for 
only a few minutes each day, and this 
plan will permit of locating it wherever 
it is most convenient. The same motor 
can also be used to operate the wash- 
ing machine. 

The best size for the engine house 
will depend on what it is desired to 
put in it. This will include the gener- 
ator and water pump. Besides this, one 
side should be made into a repair shop, 
to take care of the overhauling of ma- 
chinery, general repair work around 
the farm, and so on. In the latter case, 
the building should be at least 12x20, 
and a little more space would not come 
amiss for overhauling machinery. The 
building should be well lighted, and 
should have a stove in it, so it can be 
heated in cold weather. If desired, one 
end could be partitioned off for the 
engine, generator and pump, tho this 
is not necessary. The roof should be 
high enough to allow some room for 
storing lumber and timbers on the 
joists overhead. We expect to have an 
article soon on the arrangement and 
equipment of the repair shop, so will 
not go into details on that point here. 

As to sizes of pulleys, these can eas- 
ily be figured from the following rule: 
“Diameter of driver times r. p. m. of 
driver equals diameter of driven times 
r. p. m. of driven.” Thus you find the 
diameter of driver by multiplying to- 
gether diameter of driven and r. p. m. 
of driver and dividing by r. p. m. of 
driven, while dividing by the diameter 
of driven wili give speed of driven, 
and so on. 
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| The Scissors 


Test | 


Take test strip 4 in. | 
by 3 in. Stretch to 9 | 
in. or three timesits 

original length. Cut 
on the edge with 
the scissors. Thecut 


should not be more 
than Y in. across 
the sample. If the 
strip tears apart the 
rubber is inferior. | 
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NORWALK TIRE 


Stretched, as _ in the tire, good tubes 
do not rip when cut, They cut but 


The slightest cut in an inferior tube 
— Rip! and the tube is ruined. Make 
your dealer prove that the tube he 
eclle will stand the Norwalk test. 


Three Easy Steps to 
Norwalk and then you 


never change 


1. The scissors test proves before you buy 
that Norwalk Tubes do not rip. It shows you 
that neither puncture nor blow-out can de- 


2. Buy a Norwalk Tube —its price is no 


that the Norwalk is the 
highest quality tube made 
— floating stock* — both 
red and gray. 


3. The Norwalk Tube 
convinces you of Nor- 
walk quality. Is there a 
casing as good? There 
is—a Norwalk fabric non- 
skid and Norwalk cord 
with handsome black 
tread and snow white 
sidewalls. 


Take the first step now 
—with any pair of scis- 
u never change. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you write 


Manhattan Oil Company of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 
Manhattan Oil Company of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska 


Distributors 


& RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of Casings, Cord and Fabric; and of Tubes, Red and Gray 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 











*Floating stock means rubber so pure that it floats. Snip a little piece of Norwalk sam- 
ple and see. Floating stock meanstotherubber industry what 24K gold means to the jewe- 


ler. To you it means mileage. ‘ : ; : 
You fst going to learn a lot more about Norwalk quality. But don’t wait. Start saving 


your mileage-money now. Ask us for 


a sample of Norwalk rubber. 





NORWALK 
TUBES and CASINGS 
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om arsm ent was established by Mrs Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 

He aders ere welcome. If preferred, name of w riter w 1 not be put Ad- 

es a and lett ef4 to Hearis and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Parmer, Des Moines, . Iowa. 
; stret ri yoode e and hee 
Rural Child Labor tretcher with wooden toe and heel 
pieces connected by a pliable steel 


Miss Julia Lathrop, of The Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., impressed 


on the members of the Rural Life Con- 


ference, held at Ames, lowa, June 26th, 
the importance of education for the 
farm child. Miss Lathrop pointed out 
the lessons of the draft—the large 
number of Americans who could neith- 
er read nor write; the advantage that 
education gave to the enlisted man; 


the fact that foreigners who were with- 
out education were most eager for 
cation for their children. 

Miss Lathrop says that we all know 
to be true, that solving the child labor 
problem is a question ef money.. We 
know the conditions, we know the 
crime that child labor is to the child, 
ve know the remedy lies in education, 
but, said, “We are stupid about 
putting over a program which has to 
do with human welfare.” 

Rural child welfare, according to 
Miss Lathrop, problem which no 


eau 


as she 


is a 


one has had the courage to attack. The 
only attack which can be made is of 
compulsory education. If the growing 


the school 


child is absorbed by eight 
hours of the day, for the full nine- 
months term, there are fewer hours for 
him to work. The farmer who takes 
his child from school to work, who 
uses his child’s labor to make more 
noney to buy a farm to give to the 
child whem he (the father) is gone, 
does not realize that the farming of 


the future won’t be an unskilled occu- 
pation, but one which required trained 
men. 

Surveys have shown that child labor 


and illiteracy cover largely the same 
areas. Miss Lathrop made a strong 
plea for infl uence directed along edu- 


cational “We don’t think it is 
worth while,” she id, “to persuade 
the parents of the child of the value to 


lines. 


Sé 











the child of education. We have come 
out of the war a rich and prosperous 
country—the question is whether we 
shall feel our responsibility. We must 
become accustomed to higher taxes to 
pay the cost of educating all the chil 
dren If we don’t force compulsory 
education now, we will have an army 
of illiterates coming on.” 

Shea quoted a Lithuanian, who said 
“When we found that there is a coun- 
try where people say, not that children 
may go to school, but that children 
n t go to school, then we want to 
at v h re” 

M Lathrop spoke of the-work with 
the babies: the weighing and measur- 
ing tests, stating that their office had 
ent out seven millions of form cards. 
Her work has been largely with the 

ilildren of pre-school age, an age, she 
quoted, “of the negleeted child who 
has 1 her trained teacher nor hool 
nurse to look after him—only an ignor- 
‘ t ino h yr.” 

Making Shoes Last 

The boy from college lined up his 
shoes, and looked at them in disgust. 
“I could kick myself,” he said, ruefully, 
“for not having sense enough to lay in 

yme shoe trees. Shorty’s father is a 
shoe man. Every time Shorty took off 
2 pair of shoes, he stuck shoe trees in 
them. He is wearing shoes he has had 

’ 


vr” two years, and they look better 
than mine that I have had two months. 
me, when I've got to pay eight 


elie ve 


» ten dollars for a pair of shoes, I can 
afford shoe tre to keep them like 
new 

There is no question of the benefit 
of shoe trees in the minds of those 
who have used them. Wiseonsin Cir- 
cular No. 113 says 

“With the increasing cost of shoes 


has come the necessity of making them 
last longer. One of the best ways to 
help to do this is to use the stretcher 
or shoe tree when the shoes are not 
on the feet This helps to prevent 
wrinkles and keeps the shoes in shape. 
Particularly is this true if the stretcher 
is placed in the shoe as soon as it is 
taken from the foot, before the damp- 
ness has evaporated and the wrinkles 
are The ordinary inexpensive 


set. 
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strip is satisfactory. 
“Brushing shoes will 
them in good condition. 
brush or a dark, oiled 
used for this. Even an old stocking, 
sprinkled with oil and then rolled to 
allow the oil to penetrate, will niake 
an excellent shoe eloth. A visit to the 
cobbler in time saves the shape of the 


h elp to keep 
A lamb’s wool 


cloth may be 


shoe. The wearing of shoes after the 
heels are run over ruins the entire 
shape so that no amount of repairing 


will ever:restore it.” 


Community Canning 


Canning demonstrations in the 
Ozarks closely resemble community 
picnics, with plenty of fun as well as 


neighborhoods 
lecture by the 
agent will bring 
woman and child for 


instruction. In many 
the announcement of a 
home demonstration 
out every man, 
miles around. 
A elub in Searey county, twenty 
miles from the county-seat and a rail- 


road, is named “The Snowhball.’”” This 
club—like many others in Arkansas 
purchased a steam pressure canner 


last year. The husbands of the mem- 
bers became so interested m canning 
that a month after the club was organ- 
ized, the men built a house fer the can- 
ney, work tables, and other equipment. 
One man donated the trees and others 
cut them into logs and hauled them 
to a sawmill. The whole cemmunity 
is proud of this kitchen. 

At the September meeting the 
Horton Bend Club, in the same county, 
every person in the settlement was out 
in spite of a heavy storm. The men 
were as enthusiastic the women, 
and did as much work. They packed 
cans of string beans, earried water, 
and operated the canmer. The women 
said they couldn’t can without the men 


of 


as 


and the men said they wouldn't part 
with the canner for three times the 
cost. At this demonstration the ciub 


canned 120 half-gallons of beans and 
seven and a half gallons of tomatoes. 

The agent of Searcy county 
t of her traveling by horseback, 
covering long distances with many 
streams to ford It the only mode 
of travel by which ean reach all 
parts of the county. 


does 
mos 
is 


she 





Answer to “Troubled Subscriber” 


To Hearts and Homes: 





[I have just read the article about 
late suppers, by a “Troubled Subscrib- 
er,” and I thought if every one’s trou- 
bles were only tha mall! First, | 
think that husband and wife should 
b te agree on everything, and I am in- 
clined to think that in your correspond 
ent’s case there must be a little fi 
tion in the home I can tell what I 
would do. I would hurry and help my 
husband do his chores if he has to 
work late in the field. Last summer, 
while my husband had so much field 
work to do, I did his chores—all of 
them that [ could do—and how thank- 
ful he was! And in turn, does 
lots of things for me, never tiring when 


[ ask him to lift something too heavy 


for me 

Tomorrow is our eighth wedding an- 
niversary, and we can both truthfully 
say we are just as happy as we were 
eight years ago. We have five chi! 
dren, the oldest one not quite seven 


and our youngest just three weeks. I 
imagine I hear someone say: “Gra- 
cious! she has enough to do without 


doing his work.” But last winter, when 


l.was not well, he got up and had the 
breakfast ready for the children and 
me, so you see “turn about is fair 
play.” 

I often wonder how many women 
say, “Thank you,” to their husbands 

hen they do a kindly act or an ordi- 
nary one either, such as bringing a 


bucket of water or an armful of wood. 
I would advise you not to neglect these 
small things, for it is the little things 
in life which count. Also, if you’d have 
your children be polite, be polite 
them. 

I sincerely 


Lo 


hope this woman hasn't 
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lost her temper or tongue, as she says, 
and will consider a little if she is quite 
fair to this busy mran who is her hus- 
band. 
READER. 
Adair County, lowa 
SUMMER DRINKS. 
Any mixture of fruits that is good in 
j Equal parts of 
c ts ries and 
I i apples stewed 
t< sweetened with 
rmed 
‘over red rasp- 
be them stand for 
t hen scald and strain 
1 dd a pint of su- 
a Dilut with 
wi to a glass of 
wa 
with citric 
icl i 
fruits ‘ 
six pounds of suga,r boil to a 





of 


lemon 


cool one ounce 
and one tabespoonful 
Stir well and bottie 


fuls are re 


dd when 


extract. 
One or two teaspoon- 


of 


quired for every glass of water. 


JAVELLE SOLUTION. 


















A subscriber writes: 

“Wh Javelle solution? I see that it 
is recor ended to take out stains.”’ 

Javelle solution is made by dissolving 
four pounds of sal soda in a gallon of 
water and adding a pound of chloride of 
lime whic I been mixed with a quart 
of boiling water end allowed to settle be- 
fore mixing wi the sal soda solution. It 
is used in equal parts with hot water to 
take out stubbern fruit stains which do 
not yield to boiling water alone. It is also 
used to take out mildew nd perspiration 
stains 

CAKE PIE 

Coffee lovers who enjoy something 
sweet with their coffee will. like cake 
pie This dish started as a means of 
using up the dab of pie crust and the bit 
of cake which was not needed in the pan, 
but isnow made because it is good. Line 
a pan with the pie crust and on top of 
that st pread the cake doug Spread thin 
if you like it crusty : combination 
of sity crust and_ sweet cake is very 
tasty If liked, a paste of sugar, cinna- 
mon i cre tep 


am is spread over the 


| SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


rom the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ca. 
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kept to 1 x 
himsel Ji 
Chuc l ‘ 
verv t 

Hello, J u heard 
about the ” asked 
Peter 

‘Sure.”’ said Johnny Chuck. “‘The Mer- 
ry Little Breezes were so full of it that 
they couldn't talk of anything else this 
mor t Who do you s pose did it?” 

“IT don’t suppose;:I know," replied Peter 
Rabbit 

Johnny Chuck grinned. “Look out, Peter 
tabbit, you'll know too mt sonre day,” 
said he, for Peter is famous thinking 
that he knows everything. 

“I tell you I do know!” exclaimed Peter, 
indignantly. 

“You mean you think you know,” re 


plied Johnny Chuck. 











“No such thir L tell you I know who 
stole those eggs! Pete: zrirly shouted. 

“Did you see tke thief?" asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Or the stolen eggs?” asked Johnny. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Then how do you Know whe stole the 
eggs demanded Johnny, 
wWTeAmMm Ar Ts Tf 








' 


“Because I found his tracks, that’s how 
I know!" said Peter. 

“Well, who do you 
asked Johnny. 

Peter tiptoed up and whispered in one 
of Johnny’s ears, 

“I don’t believe it!” said Johnny C 
“Jimmy Skunk wouldn't do such a 
trick as that.’ 

“T tell yeu I saw his tracks right around 


think the thief is?’ 


huck 


meéar 


the nest,” replied Peter. 
“I don’t care if you did, he never—” 
Johnny Chuck didn’t finish, for there 
coming down the Lone Little Path, was 


Jimmy Skunk himself, and on the front of 
his coat was a yellow stain. It certainly 
looked very much like egg. 

The news of what Jimmy Skunk had 
done, or what Peter Rabbit thought 
had done, spread all over the Green Mea- 
dows and thru the Green Forest. No one 
would have anything to do with Jimmy 
When he met Peter Rabbit, Peter turned 
his back to him. When he met Johnny 


he 


Chuck, Johnny didn’t see him. When he 
met Sammy Jay, Sammy yelled at the 
top of his voice: “Thief! Thief! Thief! 


It took Jimmy a long time to get it thru 
his head that they really thought him 
thief, and when he did realize it, he didn't 
know what they thought he had stolen 
He couldén’t very welt ask, for no one 
would speak to him. 

Jimmy Skunk lost his appetite. A 
beetle could run right under Jimmy’s nose 
and he would never know it. He grew 
thin. The more he worried, the thinner 
he grew. And he grew eross and short- 
tempered. Why, even little Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse turned up his nose when Jim- 
my passed, and Jimmy knew it. 

(Continued next week) 





Fashion Department | 


The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow’ aliseams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or Write piainty 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address ail orders to PatrarN DagparTMENT OF 
WaLtaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 9$307—Child’s. Dress—Cut in siz 
4,6 an@ 8 years. The front is sias 
each so that the dresa@ can be slipped 
over the head easily. It hangs siraight 
from the shoulders, and may have either 
» long or short sleeves: 

305 3’ and Misses’ 





side, 


Waist— 








Cut in sizes 3 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The square opening is 
filled in with a gathered chemisett 4 
sheer material and the shoulder ed 
the back extend over the fronts im yoke 
effect. 

No. 9320—Ladies’ and Misses’ Two-Piec« 














Skirt —Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches waist 
ire This model is a splendid styk 
stout figure, as the plait at eac! 
the frent and back gives the long 
panel effect. 
». 9306—Child’s Rompers—Cut iat size 
1, 2. 4 and 6 years. The front section is 
gathered to a yeke which has a V-nee 
unt ‘nover collar. The elesing is at the 
back and the sleeves are in two lengths. 
No. $310—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. The long shawl col- 
lar follows the line of the surplice cies 
and the front is reversible and may b 
fastened at the right or left side. 


The above outta will be sent to any 
address, by the Patterm Department « 
Watlaces’ Parmer, on receipt of ten eents 
for each. 
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Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were nmvade originaily by Henry Wallace, with suc 
necessary by additions ta the lesson text. 


[ Our Sabbath School Lesson 
| 


| stonally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 
i 


Q 


Each iasue of Wallaces’ Parmerts copyrighted. The Sabbath Scttoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced Dyany other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ; 


h slight changes as may occa- 
This statement may not always apply to 














Baptism 


bo arte on the Sabbath School Lesson 
r July 1919. Matthew, 28:18-20; 


Mark, 1:1-11; Acts, 8:26-40. Printed, 
Matthew, 28:18-20; Acts, 8:34-40.) 


‘And Jesus came to them and spake 
nto them, saying, All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on 
urth. (19) Go ye, therefore, and make 
lisciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father’ and 
of the Sen and. of the Holy Spirit: (20) 
teaching them to observe all things 





be ever I commanded you: and lo, 
] am with you always, even unto the 
end - the world. 

“And the eunuch answered Phifip, 


and said, I: pray thee, ef whom. speak- 
st the prophet this? ef himself, or of 
some other? (35) And Philip opened 
mouth, and beginning. from this 
Scripture preached unto him Jesus. 
(36) And as they went on the way, 
they came unto a certain water; and 
the eunuch saith, Behold, here is wa- 
ter; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized? (38) And he commandad the 
chariot to stand still: and they both 
went down into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
(398) And when they came up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip; and the eunuch saw him 
no more, for he went on his way re- 
joicing. (40) But Philip was found at 
Azotus; and passing through he 
preached the gospel to all the cities, 
till he came to Caesarea.” 

The seene of the first part of the les- 
son is in Galilee, on the mountain, at 
a meeting evidently called for the ben- 
efit of the disciples, during the. inter- 
val between the resurrection and.the 
The meeting was evidently 
laid there on account of the old asso- 

iations, the opportunity for retire- 
ment and special teaching. They did 
not understand it fully; neither do we. 
Some doubted then; many doubt now. 
The substance of what Jesus told them 
t He was risen; that all power 
n heaven and in earth had been given 
Him; and that the gospel that He 

ached to them as His chosen twelve 
vas eventually to make this sin-cursed 
rth a mew earth. He told them that 
ey must-tell the world what He told 
‘em. Furthermore, they were given 
thority to baptize all who received 
ir message with glad and believing 
to baptize them “into the name 
ither, and ef the Son, and of 
Spirit.” They were to go to 
ll nations. They were to teach the 
rotherhood of man and all the: duties 
hat flow out of that term. Here is the 
irrant for foreign missions and home 
issions as well. And the: promise is, 
“Lo, I am with you always.” What 
iore do we want? 

In Mark, 1, we have the story of the 

ptism of Jehn, “who baptized in the 
wilderness, and preached the baptism 

f repentan¢ °e unto remission of sins.” 
ie called upon every elass in the na- 
tion te repent. As an evidence of their 
repentance, he administered. the an- 
ient rite of baptism, long familiar to 

Jewish people. He made no provi- 
vison for remission of sins other than 
that provided in the Old Testament; 
but referred them to the Messiah, Him 
vhom he was about to introduce. Many 
believed on him, and en confession of 
their sins were baptized in the river 
ordan. When Jesus asked for’ bap- 
sm at the hands of John, his answer 
was: “I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and ecomest thou to me?” Jesus 
answered, “Suffer it now.” And as He 
came up out of the water, the Divine 
presenee descended with the hovering 
motion with which a dove descends, 
and rested upon Him, and a veice said, 

Thou art;my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased.” 

This brings us to the last part of the 

‘sson, the baptism of the African eu- 

ueh. 

Far up the Nile, in southern Egypt, 

»s the ancient Ethiopia, called in the 
Old Testament “Cush”. The dispersion 
ef the ten tribes thru Assyria, Baby- 


his 


ascension. 


was tha 


hearts, 
the | 
the Holy 











“‘imes, 





lonia, and Egypt, the control of Pales- 
tine for a long period by Greek kings, 
and subsequently by the Romans, and 
as a result the cpening of lines of com- 
munication, travel and trade, had car- 
ried the knowledge of the true God 
from Jerusalem to all known nations. 
A great center of learning had been es- 
tablished at Alexandria, where, under 
the auspices of the Greek kings, the 
Bible had been translated into tne 
Greek language, and was known as the 
Septuagint, or the Greek version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is not, therefore, 
at all surprising that even in far-off 
Ethiopia, a high official, a treasurer, in 
fact, should travel in state to Jerusa- 
lem for the express purpose of worship 
ing, and not merely to worship Jeho+ 
vah, or the God of the Jews, but for the 
study of this religion which commends. 
ed itself to his reason and conscience, 
It is the less surprising because from 
the days of Jeremiah there was a Jew- 
ish settlement in southern Egypt, with 
a temple, the ruins of which have re- 
centiv been uncovered, a model of the 
temple at Jerusalem. This man was 
now returning, sitting in his chariot, 
doubtless drawn by camels, surround+ 
ed by dark-skinned Ethiopian attend- 
ants clad in royal livery, reading in the 
Greek language that portion of the 
Jewish Scriptures known to us as the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which has in all 
ages attracted the poet, philosopher 
and the devout worshiper. We can 
readily understand how deeply the at- 
tention of the Ethiopian treasurer 
would be fixed on this book as he read 
the opening chapter of Emmanuel, 
“God with us”—of the virgin-born—as 
he wondered what was meant by the 
phrase, ““God’s.servant,” so often recur- 
ring, and applied sometimes to the 
Jewish people as a whole, sometimes 
to the pious people among the Jews, 
and finally to Emmanuel, who was to 
be the crown and glory of the Jewish 
civilization. He was reading the pas- 
sage. in the fifty-third chapter, which 
has attracted the attention of all earn- 
est and devout thinkers from that day 
to this: 
“He was led as a the 
slaughter: 
And as a lamb before 
is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth: 
In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away: 
His generation who shall declare? 


sheep to 


his shearer 


For his life is taken from the 
earth.’” 
The meaning which the authors of 


the Septuagint attempt to 
without doubt the following: In His 
humiliation, occasioned by His ene- 
the judgment which impended 
over Him was set aside by God, but 
that, with respect to His generation— 
that is, His contemporaries—no one 
can absolutely describe their iniquity, 


convey is 


for they slew Him (or because they 
slew Him). 

As he pondered deeply on these 
words, a stranger of Jewish features, 


dress and accent, evidently came to 
meet him with the air of a man who 
had some important message to con- 
vey: “And Philip ran to him, and 
heard him reading Isaiah the prophet 
(aloud, as is the Oriental custom), and 
said, Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” A very remarkable method 
of addressing a man of exalted sta- 
tion. Great must have been his inter- 
est and perplexity as to the meaning, 
when he exclaimed: “How can I, ex- 
cept someone shall guide me?” Struck 
by the bearing and manner of Philip, 
he invited him to come and sit with 
him in his chariot, and. put to him this 
question: In this passage is the proph- 
et describing himself, his own humitlia- 
tion and deliverance, together with the 
unspeakable iniquity of his generation, 
or is he describing the experience of 
some other man?” 

It is not unlikely that on his recent 
visit to Jerusalem he had heard about 
Jesus, and had known that the Jews 


had hitherto applied this passage to 
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“You Will Gladly Buy it 
| ae acy Ree a find Again" 





















oils, They find that it is 


sylvania crude; 
incident thereto. 
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Keeps -Your: Motor-Youn 
(A weight for Every Gar) 
Users of French Auta Oil pee eink we aso ma fo 


longer, stands sererer heat and friction tests——because it 
that it reduces carbon formation to the mi n 


If your car is not listed above, ask your Freneh 
Auto Oil dealer: for weight of o/! recommended 
for it, or address nearest branch. 
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French Auto Oil Dealers 
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Why Not Buy Fr 
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lubricating power 
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their expected Messiah, but were now 
explaining this as applying to the 
prophet Isaiah himself or to some of 
his contemporaries. Then Philip, we 
are told, “opened his mouth, and be- 
ginnig from this Scripture, preached 
unto him Jesus.” He began but did not 
end with this passage; and we can well 
understand what his teaching would 
be. Assuming as a foundation doctrine 
the existence of the Supreme God, to 
whom all men owe allegiance and in 
whom the treasurer evidently believed, 
he would proceed to show that this 
God had revealed himself thru Moses 
and the propehts, and that the Jews 
had ever longer for a Redeemer who, 
being truly a man, was as truly God, 
and who fulfilled in His life the glow- 
ing prophecies of this book of Isaiah 
and all other Hebrew propheis. He 
vould no doubt go further and point 
out that Jesus of Nazareth in His 
teachings went down to the very foun- 
dations of truth, that His life was with- 
out flaw, would tell ef His miracles of 
healing and blessing, of His rejection 
and death on the cross, of the convinc- 
ing proofs of His resurrection, and of 
the wonderful outpouring of the Spirit 
for several years past at Jerusalem. 
He would not fail to tell of the neces- 
sity of baptism and the holy life, nor 
would he fail to tell that this salvation 
was not timited to the Jews at home 
or abroad, but, as Solomon in his dedi- 
sation of the temple, as Isaiah, Joel 
and Daniel had foretold, it was to 
reach out to all nations, tribes, and 
races of men everywhere. 

And as the two rode along in all the 
trappings of state, engaged in discuss- 


ing the highest of all themes, they 
came to a certain water, always a de- 


light to men who travel thru desert 
lands, and the treasurer’ exclaimed: 
“Behold, here is water; what doth hin- 
der me to be baptized?” (There are 
two roads to Gaza to this day. One 
passes thru a cultivated country, the 
other thru a desert. It was this desert 
road which Philip was directed to take, 
a road but little frequented by travel- 
ers except those who had sufficient 
forces, as had the eunuch, to protect 
them.) Peter afterwards hesitated to 
receive into the church a Roman offi- 
cer. His Jewish prejudices prevented 
him, except when in a state of spiritual 
pre ate from comprehending the ex- 





treme length and breadth of the Gos- 
pel. Philip, the Hellenist, or Greek 
Christian, free from these narrow prej- 
udices, did not hesitate a moment. 
(There is some doubt about he gen- 
uineness of the thirt eventh verse, 


hence I have not quoted it, and it is 
not included in the Revised version. [i 
may saiely be assumed, however, that 
Philip required faith, and that the offi- 
cer professed faith in the Savior 
whom Philip preached. Otherwise the 
baptism would be meaningless.) And 
then and there was held the first ban- 
tismal service by which a stranger 


probably a colored 


into the Christ 

Philip came suddenly by reason of 
the outward direction of a messenger 
or angel, and by the inward guidance 
of the spirit of God. He was as sud+ 
denly caught away, and the impression 
left upom the mind of the colored trea- 
surer, as he journeyed homeward in all 
the pomp of state, was that a messen+ 


man, 


hureh. 


Was received 


lan ¢ 


ger from God Himself had appeared to 
give him light and direction in the hour 
when he needed it most. 


Philip next appears. at Azotus, the 
ancient Ashdod, and travels thru the 
Philistine country to the new Roman 
city, Caesarea, called after Caesar. 
Here we find him twenty-five years af- 
terwards, with four grown-up daugh- 
ters who were prophetesses. (Acts, 
21:8-9.) 


BROWN BREAD FOR LUNCHEON. 
do you make this delicious brown 
asked the member who 
brought brown bread and butter to the 
one-dish picnic luncheon, Here is the 
recipe she gave us: 

Take three-fourths of a 
pulverized bread crumbs; 
one cup of sour milk; let stand till quit» 


“How 
bread?” we 


cup of finely 
pour over thera 


soft, then add three-fourths of a cup cf 
corn meal, three-fourths of a cup of ry> 
meal, three-fourths of a cup of graham 


flour and 
teaspoonfu 


one-half eup of molasses, on 
lof salt and two even teaspoon- 





fuls of soda, with another -cup of sour 
milk; Wherm well mixed, add one cup ef 
raisins. Bake in three one-pound» tins 
filling two-thirds full. Start boiling 
the stove; then fill the receiver for t 
fireless cooker half frill of boiling wate 
put the tins im and let come to a good 
boil. Put in the fireless for three hour: 
After this time, uncover and set in the 
oven to dry off if the fire is going. 
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fect adjustment. 


out of alignment. 


in alignment. 
never twists—it’s always true. 


turbing any ether parts. 


Send for a copy today. 


Manufactured by 
Pepec Machine Company 


Distributed by 





Des Moines, 
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KNIVES SHEAR CLEAN 


OR SATISFACTORY 
2) ensilage cutting, the 

knives must shear fcen 
and clean—and do so every 
time around, and year after 
year. The knives and shear 
plate must be in close, per- 


The adjustment of a knife ona 
Papec Ensilage Cutter is simply 
a matter of turning two bolts. 
And the shear plate is double- 
nut bolted to the solid one-piece 
semi-steel frame —it never gets 
In fact, be- 
cause of the solid one-piece semi- 
steel frame, with main-frame 
bearings cast in, every part of the 
Papec cutting mechanism stays 
The solid frame 


Both the knives and the shear 
plate on a Papec are easily re- 


moved and replaced «without dis- 


Our 1919 catalog explains the many me- 
chanical features which make it so profit- 
able fot you to “own your own™ Papec. 


#25 Main Street, Shortsville, N.Y. 
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best for your farm is right no 
Remember—after you decide, t 
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Built complete upon 
farm. Absolutely 
anteed to stand 


A silo saves feed. Savin 
saves money 
on the feed bill in one 


will pay the cost of the al 
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J. F. TURNER SILO CO. 
16th Ave. and 4th St., 





Vitrified Tile Silo 


The money saved 


A TURNER TILE SILO 
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Pig-Feeding Problem 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“I am feeding fourteen pure-bred pigs 
in a pig-feeding contest, and wish to 
get the best results possible. These 
pigs now average around 60 pounds, 
and are long and big-framed, and can 
carry lots of weight when mature. 
What ration would you suggest, with 
corn at $1.70 per bushel, oats at 65 
cents, tankage at $105 per ton, Schu- 
macher feed at $55, skim-milk at 4 
cents per gallon, and pasture at 15 
cents per pig per month? At present I 
am feeding Schumacher feed and tank- 
age in a self-feeder, and in addition 
giving three-fourths of a pound of 
shelled corn per pig daily and six gal- 
lons of skim-milk. Would you advise 
giving any oats in a self-feeder along 
with the Schumacher feed and the 
tankage?” 

This Iowa boy feeding his big- 
boned pigs a ration which should de- 
velop them into fine, big fellows with 
lots of stretch. We wonder, however, 
if it will make them gain rapidly 
enough to win the contest. In experi- 
ments at the Iowa station, they found 
that Schumacher feed was very good 
for developing pigs with lots of stretch, 
but that when fed in large amounts it 
retarded the rate of gain. When fed in 
connection with corn and tankage, a 
ton of Schumacher feed seemed to 
have a value about equivalent to 1,600 
pounds of corn and 50 pounds of tank- 
age. Professor Evvard, at Ames, seems 
to think that the best results with 
Schumacher feed may be secured by 
giving it to the pigs in self-feeders 
during the first month or two of the 
feeding period. After the first fifty 
days or so, he would restrict the Schu- 
macher feed or cut it out altogether, 
and finish the pigs on corn and tank- 
age. The theory with Schumacher 
feed, as with oats, seems to be that it 
should not be given in large amounts 
after the pigs have passed a weight of 
perhaps 125 pounds, that is, if the most 
rapid gains are desired. If the sole ob- 
ject is a big frame, even tho it takes 
a little longer to secure it, it might 
pay to feed such feeds as Schumacher 
feed and oats considerably longer than 
this. 

Between oats at 65 
and Schumacher feed at $55 a ton, 
there is not a great deal of choice. 
Both feeds fill much the same place in 
the ration, altho a pound of Schumach- 
er feed seems to be worth just a little 
more than a pound of oats. 

From the standpoint of growing con- 
test pigs, the skim-milk at four cents a 
gallon is one of the best bargains of 
all the feeds mentioned. Roughly, a 
gallon of skim-milk has feeding value 
equivalent to about a pound of corn 
and half a pound of tankage. Or with 
prices of corn and tankage as men- 
tioned, skim-milk is worth about five 
cents a gallon. We are inclined to 
think that it will pay our correspond- 
ent to feed his pigs all the skim-milk 
he can get up to a gallon per pig daily. 


is 


cents a bushel 





Feed for the Young Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish some suggestions concerning 
the feeding of small pigs. I have a lit- 
ter which I wish to raise for breeding 


purposes. How soon should they start 
to eat, and should they be allowed to 
eat all they want at first? What are 


the symptoms of thumps, and what can 
be done for this trouble?” 

We would suggest feeding the sow 
one-half to two-thirds of a pound of 
tankage daily, one-half to a pound of 
shorts, a pound or two of oats and suf- 
ficient corn to keep her in fair flesh. 
This may mean as much as five or six 
pounds of corn daily. 

In addition to their mother’s milk, 
young pigs should be allowed to eat 
as much ¢orn and tankage as they 
care for from the start. They ordi- 
narily will begin nibbling feed at two 
or three weeks of age. Corn and tank- 
age, with a little middlings or oats, 
seem to be just as good for the young 
pigs as for the sows. In addition, a 
little skim-milk, buttermilk or con- 
densed buttermilk product may be of 
excellent advantage, especially during 
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the first two or three weeks after 
weaning. 

Thumps seem to be caused by too 
little exercise when the pigs are over- 
fed on a poorly balanced ration. The 
ration we have suggested is well bal- 
anced, and if our correspondent sees 
to it that the pigs get a fair amount 
of exercise, he should not be bothered 
by the trouble. 





Sweet Clover Versus Alfalfa 
for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT want to start a permanent hog 
pasture, and have been considering 
alfalfa, but people tell me that hogs 
will soon kill it out, and suggest that 
I use sweet clover instead of alfalfa.” 

Experiments at the Iowa and Illinois 
stations indicate that alfalfa is decid- 
edly superior to sweet clover as a hog 
pasture, altho sweet clover very 
good, especially in the latter part of its 
first year’s growth, and in the early 
part of its second year. During the 
latter part of its second year’s growth 
sweet clover becomes very woody and 
not worth much as pasture. Alfalfa, in 
spite of the fact that it becomes badly 
infested with blue grass after hogs 
have pastured it for a few years, lasts 
better than sweet clover. 

Some people claim that it is easier 
to get a stand of sweet clover than it 
is of alfalfa. While this may be true 
on some types of soil, we do not be- 
lieve there is so very much difference 
on the average corn belt soil. 


is 





Pigs Make Slow Gains Hogging 
Down Rye 


Hogging down rye is an unprofitable 
practice, according to tests made in 
pork production at the Ohio experi- 
ment station. The tests show that it is 
generally more profitable to harvest 
the grain and sell it as a cash crop or 
to feed the grain to hogs after thresh- 
ing rather than to allow the hogs to 
harvest the grain themselves. 

Specialists point out that the daily 
increase per pig when hogging down 
rve is generally less than half a pound 
and that the amount of grain required 
to produce 100 pounds of gain is much 
higher than where the grain is fed di- 
rectly to the hogs. As a rule, about 611 
pounds of rye, hogged down, were re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain, 
whereas hogs fed on corn with tankage 
and clover pasture required but 331 
pounds of concentrates to produce the 
same amount of gain. 

The unprofitableness of hogging 
down rye is attributed to the fact that 
hogs are either unable to secure rye 
in sufficient quantities or are inclined 
to eat only slightly more than is re- 
quired for maintenance. 





Wheat Middlings Versus Corn 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T can buy a grade of wheat mid- 
dlings containing 15 per cent protein, 
4% per cent fat and 8 per cent fiber, 
at about the same price per pound as 
corn. I want the middlings to feed to 
75-pound pigs in connection with corn 
and tankage on clover pasture. I want 
to secure the most rapid gains pos- 
sible. Do you consider the middlings a 
better buy than the corn at the same 
price per pound?” 

Middlings which contain as much as 
8 per cent fiber are pretty largely bran, 
and we would not consider them any- 
where nearly valuable as corn, 
pound for pound, for pigs which are 
being fed a ration of corn and tankage 
on clover pasture. Miscellaneous lowa 
and Illinois experiments with pigs on 
self-feeders of corn and tankage, on 
pasture, indicate that when middlings 
are added to a corn and tankage ration 
they have a feeding value of about 80 
per cent as much pound for pound as 
corn. The Kansas station seems to 
get decidedly better results than this, 
but possibly the middlings in Kansas 
are of a better quality than the mid- 
dlings in the corn belt states proper. 
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Silo experts, engineers, ex- 


periment stations, farmers 
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that the Ci ion Silo in 
construction features, ma- 
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THE SILO 


That Is Absolutely 


PERMANENT 


Made of material that meets all WW 
demands for permanency, as 
demonstrated by 20 year tests. 

Keeps ensilage perfectly. Won’t blow 
down. Can't rot or crack an’t 
crumble or creep. Won’t freeze. Needs 

. Best of all, sells at a 
price considerably Jess than other so- 
called permanent silos, 


THE ONLY SILO GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS 


Because we know it’s the silo without a fault 
and from foundation to top it’s 100 per cent 
efficient and meets the demand fora perma- 
nent silo at a reasonable price. 


Buy Now on Go-operaiive Plan 
That means to together with 2 or more 
of your neighbors, Decide on size 
wanted, then write us to send 
factory representative to explaip 
about special deal, or write for il- 
ture. Free Blue 
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Prevent costly losses from air- 

ket spoilage by using the Row- 
ell—the machine that _cuts uni- 
formly clean andeven. Fifty years 
experience. Light running, big ca- 
pacity. Saves time, power, men. 


ROWELL 


Automatic Ensilage Cutter 
Best for 50 years. Knives adjustable for 
wear. Reversible cutter bar lasts four 
times as long. Triple roller and endless 
apron feed automatically. Safety flange 
and reversing lever prevent accidents. 
Save a man. Rigid oak frame. Blec- 
trically welded blower pipe. Four 

wizes. Guaranteed. G 
Catalog free. . 
The I. B. Rowell Co. 
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Practically non-freezing. —— 
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Our FREE SILO BOOK de- FELT 
ecribes all kinds of silos; | AiR [xCLUDER 
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sults. It is @ text book on sanER 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FIR LUMBER, shipped direct from mills to you. 


Send your bill for our money saving prices. 


LA 


NSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning Summer Ad V anta es 
"AL: want ry management will be cheerfully answered 
rears 
fection 
ached 
3, ex- 
irmers A Champion Cow-Testing to three-fourths of the cows in the as- 
He in As. - ub sociation are registered Jerseys. The 
s, mae sociation rest are grade Jerseys, with the excep- 
Sy The average milk cow in the United —< — eobsteten, ; . 
» ~4 States contributes something like 140 Of the cows tested thru the full year, 





unds cf butter-fat a year to the na- 


J ‘tri gg Aanaeales 
tional food basket. Take a pencil and aan - “ — ; ‘ ” The supenority of the De Laval 
figure out what that meant in 1918 in | °U0 to oo? pounds of ~tab eee se renee 3 m 

cash, and the result looks imposing. | 350 to 400 pounds of butter-fat...... 31 Cream Separator is more apparent 
Take another piece of paper and figure bo to 450 pounds of putter- fat. are | and is more apprec ciated dunng the 
out what that average cow ate, and the | 450 to 500 pounds of butter-fat...... 13 

figures will probably finish, unless you | 500 to 600 pounds of butter-fat...... 5 summer months than at almost any 
are in a cheap grass region, with a | 600 pounds and above ............. 4 other time of the year. 

final statement in red ink. The summary for the five years of 


If the average cow hasn’t made mon- 
ey for her owner, then the answer is to 
get rid of the average cow. That is ex- 
actly what the cow-testing association 
of Barnesville, Ohio, has done. 
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There are no average cows in the as- | 


sociation. 
290 in the district made less than 200 


pounds of fat during the year. The | I 
—_ ten averaged 580 pounds, and the | | ls | | and easy to clean. 
tarnesville average, as opposed to the oS — 7 bs 
national average, was 345.4 pounds per | b= es | |} 5+ = ca . 
cow. le jac] jes; € |e With a De Laval, 
The year closing in June of 1918 re- e | Ee | es iuale 4a iS the milk is taken care of 
sulted in a record of 313.9 pounds of SiSai1B2/18leni 8 me , sh : d 
fat for the 351 cows in the association. > la” 1a” le | Ay = i tee | in the shortest time an 
It _ a — for the mage and | 1915| 5.264) 272.8) 5.1) 40.0| $ 53.7) 285 | with the least effort— 
the Barnesville association began put- | 1916) 5,594| 283.4. 5.1 42.3/ 52.56 301 | . 
ting “Hold World’s Butter-fat Record” | 7917) 5.993) 308.6 52 45.6 64.63 264 | both important in hot 
under the mame line on their sta-| 1918 5974 313.9 54 528 Sit2 351 | weather when a number 
tionery. 1919) 6,845) 345.4) 5.0: 75.5), 127.94! 290 | a 
This last year they weeded out some See oe ; — —. of other things have to 
xty cows, held two large public sales The official tester, E. S. Smith, a | be done. 
former Linn county, Iowa, man, is be- | ; 


) get rid of them, fed better, and took 


etter care of their stock, and came 


Dos pon 


and so far no other has disputed the 
ight of Barnesville to the title. 

Feed was much higher last year. of 
course, but in spite of it, the increased 
production made the profits larger. In 
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Only three cows out of the | 





1918, the butter-fat product of the asso- | 


ciation was worth approximately | Ragapple the Great, a two-year-old Ho!- 
$57,000. In 1919, with sixty cows less | stein bull, was sok for $125,000 at the If you don’t know the De Laval agent in your 





those producing over 300 pounds were 


the cow-testing association’s existence 
is the most interesting feature of the 
report. A steady increase in milk and 
fat production has been maintained. 
FIVE-YEAR SUMMARY OF BARNES- 
VILLE, OHIO, ASSOCIATION. 
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ginning the new year’s work with the 


tempt to follow this standard, Barnes- 
ville will have another record to set up 
in June of 1920. 





Holsteins Sell for Record Price— 








Quick handling of milk and cream in hot weather maintains 












ut with a still better record. The as- | ®SSertion that a mature cow not pro- | . 
ociation still claims the championship, | Jucine #00 pounds of fat ought not to the highest quality of both, and often means the difference 
ye kept longer. f the members at- | 


between profit and loss. 


Over 2,500,000 De Lavals are in daily use the world over 
—more than all other makes combined. 
local agencies look after the needs of De Laval users. 


Farmers appreciate 
the De Laval during the 
busy summer season 
because of its large 
capacity and the fact 
that it is easy to turn 


More than 50,000 




















than the year before, the gross returns | dispersal sale of the stock farm of Oli- community, write to the nearest De Laval office. 
were, roughly, $75,000. Even taking | ver Cabana, Jr., at Buffalo, N. Y. The | 
- out the cost of feed, the smaller num- | price is said to be the highest ever | THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
ia ber of better cows still made the best | paid for a sire. Robert E. Pointer, of | 
? record financially. The income of the | Detroit, Mich., was the buyer. Another | 165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
- association from butter-fat over the | record was made when the cow, Fair- NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
cost of feed in 1918 was $27,000; in | view Mata, was sold to J. T. Shanahan, | 
1919 it was $44,000. of Buffalo, for $35,000. She is a pro- | : 3 
Barnesville is a Jersey district. Close | ducer of 47.11 pounds of butter a week. cami —s 








Butter Profits and Losses 


With No. 2 corn at $1.78, standard 
oats at 70 cents, cottonseed meal at 
$64, oil meal at $68, and gluten feed at 
$58 at central markets; with hay at 
$21 per ton on the farm, and with labor 
at 35 cents an hour, the cost of butter 
at Chicago, as measured by the ten- 
vear ratio, was 57 cents for the month 






cents a pound, butter in the month of 


June should be selling for over 70 
cents a pound. Butter is about 9 cents 
a pound higher than it was a year ago, 
but it has still failed to advance as 
far above its pre-war average as most 
other farm products. We are still an- 
ticipating that butter production in the 



















































































of June, 1919. The actual price was 51 very near future will again become 
cents, or there was a loss on buiter of profitable. 
about 6 cents a pound. This loss is The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
very probably due to the unusually. cago milk gives a June price of $2.37 
zood pastures which we have had this per cwt., as compared with the actual | 
vear in May and June. Some of the price of $2.50. The Chicago milk pro- | 
- big dealers in butter are complaining ducers for the month of June had a |} 
of the enormous stocks of butter which profit of about 13 cents per cwt. This | 
the dairymen are expecting them to was needed, however, to offset the loss | c 
carry. As a matter of fact, butter con- which they incurred during March, | Keeps IES. OFF CATTLE Vy) HORSES | 
tinues below cost of production, and April and May. The July price of milk, 
q in relation to the past it is cheaper according to the ten-year ratio method, ——————————————— ————— 
than any y ard at 3 shoul eB ¢ $2.82 | 
han any other fat. With lard at 34 should be about $2.82. | | ONTENTED cows that are not 
| 1907 (90% 1909 1910 191) 1912 1913 1214 14S 1416 1917 1918 1919 | gl bothered with flies give more and 
if | 1 
: ) | | | ) ) | | i i 1 ~,1 better milk, so you see it is real economy 
lO cks. Gorn Fet ib | | | | | | “ to use Cow-Ease especially when [ 
) } | ) + - . ag guarantee it will do all I claim or your 
| | | | | | | al | | ; i “4 money will be refunded. 
. . a} . | ‘ } , wf 
Tile 5 { ) i i A. A we ‘ 1! oe It is a harmless but remarkably effective liquid 
re, the | ah a al | | Ihe | N vA | Weg that will not gum the hair nor blister the skin. 
4 ‘fre \ bP @ x “ss we One gallon will spray a cow 200 times. 
Me 3 es a KIA It will keep the flies away. And remember that flies are 
ni , Abe » ee, wily 7 Y deadly ang carriers, and besides bothering the om, peer 
aed \ | iL i | ‘ =) Ab >= A G f ce — milk. Fa oho r dealer - Cow-Ease and have 
ap od , 4 WAY contented cows. cannot supp! ‘ou, send ur 
E «os ~ * ts HORS rR rib i — ni Nal j j Ns = \ Oey, order per my liberal trial offer below, ine eadianiie 
atalog 7 | j . 2 4 1 po 
Seat u | | | ‘ reyes Oy y, GLE 1 A 
‘we ior *) . | | | LOAN ly ’ CMe Sone 
eas. z : uf Vice-Presiden 
en t = — j | Dep icO-f residen: 
t 
Boe de bed ee ee ‘i CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
1S” eS, - DEED bd be Established 1840 
j | | Wi 88 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 
i j ' 
— Des { | “ . } i ‘ H-MIP eg TRIAL OF FER-— if your dealer cannot supply you. 
LES ; ec « | | j | A “ send me bis name and $1.50 and I wii] deliver, prepaid to 
i 4 “T 7 T ’ BO J your address, a half gallon can of Cow-Ease and Sprayer 
) you. { 0 for applying. For West of Missouri River and for Canada, 
} | { i j | above Trial Offer, $1.75. Please be sure to give us both 
ash. | 25" | . | a | | | | your Postai and Express address as we will sbio your 
: order the quickest way, 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide. Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 
To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 


and Sheep Ticks. 
To tle Heal Cuts, Scratches and 


Skin Troubl 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 





FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Buy alate mode! 
1919 Galiowas Sepera- 
tor on this specie! lim 
ited sale and euve 
enough to bus other 
implements sou 
need. 





at cut price offer 
Remember this ‘sale ap plies to all the 
four good sizes on th 3 


“ easy 
" easy washing. dure- 
bility, simplic a and mine 
round efficienc 


Note These Reduced Prices 
Old tote Ce Catalog Good onty untit Juty 1S 








No. 4,. 83 *6) tory Price $46.90 igh 
No. 7 7, (tory <a. 51.80 
No.9, 60} New Vie- SE Og 


) - New Vic- 

No. 11, ged} tory Price 
Over 300,000 satisfied users. Separe. 
tors shipped aphte Write | near you yA 


save you freight 
order direct rom ¢ 


Wa. Calloway Co. ws 




















ERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
i ACCOUNTING & TEACHING. 


D.L.MUSSELMAN, 
QUINCY, ILL 








Kill All li THEY SPREAD 
F ies DISEASE 
anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 

all flies, Neat, clean, ornamental, a and 

— ae am Cheap ts allsea- 

SVs Se @ son, Made of metal, 

EOS can’t spill or tip over: 

will not soil or injure 

anything. Guaranteed. 


D 
vLs KIL LER 
our dealer or 















repaid, 18 B. 
aib Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Missouri Farm Flock Egg- 
Laying Contest 


Something different in the way of an 
egg-laying contest is being carried on 
in Missouri this year, where, instead 
of having a few selected fowls compet- 
ing against the selected best of other 
breeders under the care of an expert, 
whole flocks of hens on home farms 
and under the care of their owners, 
are matched against similar flocks in 
various other parts of the state. This 
is not only a contest to see which hens 
will lay the most eggs, but is also a 
demonstration to show how proper 
management will increase the egg pro- 
duction and the profitableness of the 
farm poultry flock. 

Favorable weather and careful at- 
tention combined to give the hens in 
the contest an unusually high egg pro- 
duction for March. The 14,478 hens 
in the contest for this month laid a 
total of 209,457 eggs, or an average of 
14.5 eggs per hen. The White Rocks, 
with an average production of 17 eggs 
per bird, made the best breed average 
for the month, but were closely pushed 
by the White Leghorns, with an aver- 
age of 16.7 eggs, and the White Wyan- 
dottes, with an average of 16.5 eggs. 

The highest individual flock record 
was made by eighty Brown Leghorn 
hens in Holt county, with an average 
of 21 eggs per hen. This flock was only 
a few eggs ahead of seventy-five White 
Wyandottes in Cole county, with an 
average production of 20.9 eggs per 
bird. 

The average income from eggs for 
each farm was $60.70, and the average 
expense for feed $19.90, leaving a net 
return of $40.80 for each farm. In ad- 
dition to the eggs listed in the above 
income, ninety-seven farms set 2,145 
dozen eggs during the month, or an 
average of 265 eggs per farm. Forty- 
five of the farms reported 6,192 chicks 
on April ist, or an average of 138 
chicks per farm. 

It is interesting to note that the 
$40.80 average profit for March exceed- 
ed by a considerable margin the aver- 
age total profit of $29.61 for the four 
winter months. It is also noteworthy 
that the 33.5 eggs produced by the 
average hen in this contest between 
November ist and April 1st is more 
than half of the 64.5 eggs credited by 
the 1910 census as the annual produc- 
tion of the average Missouri hen. 





Among the Poultry 


Kitty Fountain, in The Landswoman, 
London, asks: 

“Have you ever likened your fowls 
to human beings? I have, and you've 
no idea how easy it, and very amusing, 


too. I am a great lover of Dickens’ 
works, and as I watch my fowls some- 
times certain of his characters will 
flit thru my mind. 

“Among the cockerels, I have sev- 
eral with a truly Pecksniffian air, and 
one in particular. He struts and 
strides, full of pompous dignity, as if 


it were a condescension on his part to 
mix with the rest. In fact, this mosf 
frequent of Pecksniff’s phrases comes 
to my mind: ‘It is a duty I owe to so- 


ciety.” It makes me smile as I watch 
him. There’s an old hen whom I al- 
ways mentally name Mrs. Gamp. She 


is short and thick, and looks pretty 
artful at everybody. I generally place 
an imaginary umbrella under her wing. 
Then there’s another who is David 
Copperfield’s aunt to a “T’. She's 
very sharp in all her movements, with 
a keen, bright eye which little escapes, 
I'm _ sure. There are several dear, 
motherly-looking old things, too, which 


I call my Peggotys. Today I noticed a 
rather small, gentle little hen, who 
made me think tenderly of Little 
Dorrit. 





‘If I'm not strict with myself, I 
know I shall get to wasting too much 
time at this game, but I can notice 
these little things just walking across 
the farmyard. It’s a pleasant way of 
observing the poultry, and, incidental- 
ly, it makes one notice any sick ones 
there may be, which are easily passed 
unnoticed.” 

Seeing human qualities in our ani- 
mal friends is a sign of a good pro- 
vider for the animals. The chicken 
enthusiast who looks on his fowls as 
friends, will give his fowls good care 
and will know when they are out of 
condition. To show affection for one’s 
chickens is not a sign of weakness, 
but of interest. The engineer fondles 
and polishes his engine; the mechanic 
likes his pet tools; we can afford to 
make friends of our chickens. 





Round the Corners 


There is less danger from loss in 
brooders and coops if the corners are 
rounded, to prevent crowding and 
tramping. A stiff cardboard will an- 
swer the purpose for the brooders. 
For the outdoor coops use wire netting 
of firm quality, the raw edges turned 
over and ironed down to make a 
smooth edge. 

As the chicks get larger, they need 
to have more room. Cull the cockerels 
as early as possible, and divide the 
broods at not later than six weeks if 
the chicks are to do their best. 





Rye 


A subscriber writes: 

“What is the objection to rye as a 
poultry feed?” 

Green rye is used extensively for 
chicken pasture. It is one of our valu- 
able green crops. The chief objection 
to rye as a grain is, first, that the 
chickens rarely like rye until they cul- 
tivate the taste. (Chickens in a coun- 
try where maize is scarce do not like 
corn until they cultivate a taste.) Rye, 
however, is apt to be affected with 
smut. Rye smut is ergot. Ergot poi- 
soning is responsible for soft-shelled 
eggs, gangrene of comb, toes and legs. 


New Breeds 


After publishing the record showing 
Rhode Island Whites at the head of the 
list as egg producers for a certain 
period, we had a number of inquiries 
regarding this variety. The Rhode 
Island Whites have not as yet been 
admitted to the standard. We have 
had no personal experience with them, 
but have no doubt they are a good 
breed, tho doubtless no better than 
good strains of Wyandottes or Rocks, 
the two best known of the American 
or general-purpose breeds, altho these 
general-purpose reeds include the 
Javas, Dominiques and Buckeyes. 

The disadvantage of a new breed is 
that there is less demand for cocker- 
els. The grower may find himself in 
the position of having males that are 
too good to market for table use, and 
yet for which there is no market as 
breeders, for the newer the breed the 
fewer people producing it, and natur- 
ally the less demand for stock. 

If one is dissatisfied with the laying 
qualities of his or her flock, it would 
be well to get new blood from stock 
of the same breed—birds that are 
known to be good layers. Improve egg 
production by breeding more careful- 
ly for egg production. If too busy to 
do this, buy from someone that makes 
this a specialty. 

A trio or pair from new breeds is 
enough to try out at a time. Give the 
family flock the same care given to 
chickens in egg-laying contests, and 





the results in egg production are sur- 
prising. 
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Ring Necked Pheasants 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year. Why raise 
chickens to eat cat when these are much more 
profitable and raised as easily? Weigh 3 3 
pounds at6 months, and bring $1.00 a pound 
in the market. Set the eggs under chick- 
ens—feed and care for the young the way 
you would chickens. Are economical as 
they only uire one-half as much food 
Are very hardy and not nS to disease. 
Best eating bird in America. 7 eae. 
— from vigorous, healthy, unrela' | 
8 : 

$ 6.00 for 15 eggs 

35.00 for 100 eggs 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 


Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year. We guarantee our 
breeding stock to be the best in the country as 
they are entirely wild trapped Mallards and not 
the coarse semti-wild strain. 


$5.00 for 15 eggs 
25.00 for 100 eggs 


This is just the right time to set these eggs 
as the birds will mature by early fall. 


Send your order in at once with 
check or money order and we will 
make immediate shipment. 


Bloomfield Farms, 


1732 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan, 
































Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STSEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 











POULTRY. 


FISHER’S MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS 


Eggs for hatching. Farm range flock headed by 
Royal True Biue Ringlet cockerels ; narrow, even 
barring, poy in color, yellow legs and beaks. 
15 eggs, $1.50; 30, $3.00; 50, #4. 100, $7.00. Rouen 
duck eggs—l1, $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. 8. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lowa 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 


per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 











te for hatching, from 250 2-year-old Single Comb 
4 Brown Leghorn hens; heavy laying strain, 
mated with prize winning cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Eggs $5.00 per 100, $3.00 per 50, $1.50 per 
setting. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 


e 100 $5.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


ABY CHICKS. Choice 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 
culars free. Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


ARRED Rock baby chicks, $15 per 100, postpaid. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog free. Prompt 
shipments. Ear] Summa, Gentry, Mo. 











IGH class, exhibition, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Stock and eggs for sale. D. H. Lesher, Marion. 
Iowa. 


ABY chicks. Best grade, heavy laying strains. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $16 per 100. 
Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, $17. Reds, $18, postpaid. 
Absolutely best chicks for the money. Catalog free. 
BOOTH HATCHERIES, Clinton, Missouri. 








Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





5000 8. C.W. Leghorn, B. Rock, W. Rock. §. C. R. I. 
Red, W. Wyandotte hens and pullets reason- 
able; also cocks and cocKerels; baby chicks. D. T. 
FARROW, Peoria, Ill. 





GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 
Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 





DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New Zealand and Rufye Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large instructive list of what you want. 
W.R. Watson, Boxi06, Oakland, lowa 








When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


By THoryTon W. Burress 


The delightful children's stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and illus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


Old Mother West Wind 

Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Mother West Wind's wens 
Mother West Wind “ ” Stories 
Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
(No. 4 is now being published.) 

These charming animal stories are educational 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to children of all ages, who are a | 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds an 
little animal friends of Old Mother Nature. 


Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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Notes of the Breeds 








i 
EE 
Holstein Foreign Trade—The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association seems to be 
working to a definite plan to extend 
the outlet for their favorites. They 
vive especial attention te Central and 
So oath America. They have gotten out 
rature in Spanish concerning the 
pre ed, which they are distributing free- 
ly to the south, and they are organiz- 
ng a bureau te help foreign buyers to 
find what they need. 





Polled Durham Sreeders Change 
Name— ‘Polled Short-horn” is the title 
that will be attached in the future to 
all stock of what has been known as 
Polled Durham breeding. The breed 
association, at a recent called meeting 
at Chicago, voted for the change in 
name, with only two dissenting votes® 
Plans were made for closer codpera- 
tion with the American Short-born 
Breeders’ Association. 


lowa Hampshire BreederS Meet— 
The lowa Hampshire Swine Breeders’ 
Association held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Des Moines, June 12th. Altho 
coming at a busy time, there were 
thirty-five members present, including 
Secretary Stone, of the National Asso 
ciation. As this was not the time for 
election of officers, no business was 
transacted, but it was a get-together 
meeting of the Iowa members. Mr. 
Stone told of the very favorable out- 
look for the breed in California, where 
he had been recently. 

Famous Bull Sells High—A new rec- 
ord for the Aberdeen-Angus breed was 
set in Escher & Ryan’s sale, at Man- 
ning, lowa, when the famous bull, En- 
late, brought $36,000. Enlate is of the 
Enchantress Trojan Erica family, and 
is one of the best known bulls of the 
breed, being a grand champion at the 
1918 International and grand champion 
at many state fairs. He is by the 
champicn, Erwin C., a son of P. J. 
Donohoe’s famous herd bull, Black 
Woodlawn. Enlate’s new home is W. 
H. Cooper’s Eastside Farm, at Hed- 
rick, Iowa, where he will head the 
herd. 





American Jersey Cattle Club Meet- 
ing—At the fifty-first annual meeting 
of the Jersey breeders of the country, 


D. Munn, of St. Paul, Minn.. was 
re-elected president. Hugh G. Van 


f Waterloo, Iowa, was named as 


( of the new directors Attention 
was called to the fact that the Jersey 
I ister of Merit now includes some 


records. This 
combined num- 


00 cows with vearly 
$a? 


l almost equals t! 


* of cows of all oiher breeds with 
rly records. TT! past year has 
I notable for the Jerseys, in that 


e new records * made and that 
» marks of over 3 
re established. 


luction in a vear w 


eford Breeder—At 


Memoria! to Her 
rece Hereford sale of Waltace & 
G. Good, the heifer Fond Memory 
s held cut and sold last, the pro- 
is from the sale of the heifer to he 
d te provide a memorial to the not- 
Hereford breeder, T. A. Simpson. 
movement to provide a fitting me- 
rial to the man who did so much 
the breed was inaugurated by 
hes by Wallace Good and R. J. 


Kinzer, secretary of the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
Fond Memory was purchased by H. H. 
} of Oklahoma, for $5,000. This 
um will no doubt be augmented by 
private contributions and proceeds 
from similar actions at future sales. 


\ogers 


Selling Pure-Breds in Cass County, | 


Missouri—Buyers from Indiana pur- 
chased twenty-five head of young cat- 
tie in Cass county, Missouri, recently, 
the prices varying from $200 to $1,000. 
The county agent assisted these men 
in looking over various herds over the 
county. The breeders’ association 
states that the prices were far above 
what they would probably have gotten 
without any assistance from the agent 
or the association. The association 
has gone so far as to adopt a plan 
whereby the parties making the sale 
shall pay the expenses of the agent in 
taking buyers around to visit their 
herds. In case they fail to make sales, 
the county association will pay the ex- 
penses. The expenses connected with 
selling these twenty-five head of cattle 
was less than one dollar per head. 
. ' 
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pounds of fat | 











Extra Help and High 
Wages, or — 
HE old way of cutting corn by hand 
was the nightmare of the farmer It 
meant a big force of men, a big expense 
and gruelling, slow, irksome work. 
not always possible to get the men need- 


But times have changed. The old 
way has stepped aside for the new, better, 


ed. 


easier way. 


McCormick and Deering Corn Binders 


cut the corn swiftly and neatly when the 
sweet, nutritious juices which make the 
fodder palatable are still in stalks and 


blades. 


McCormick and Deering corn binders are 
sturdy, compact and easy running. 
They have sufficient traction to operate success- 
fully in the loose ground in the cornfield, and 
cut readily the toughest-fibered cornstalk. 
of these machines drawn by a tractor or three 
good horses, a two-man outfit, will harvest from 
five to seven acres a day, cutting and binding 
the whole crop in neat, convenient bundles. 

The many unusual features of these machines 
that are responsible for their time and labor- 
saving qualities will be shown you by a nearby 
International dealer, or you can get full informa- 
tion by writing the address below. 


clean-built, 


It was 


One 











its, Full Line of Internationa! 





Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines 
Birders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 


Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
hockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements , 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
oe, Tooth Harrows 


ooth Harrows 
Orchand Harrows Cultivators 
Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 


Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Haying Machines 
Mowers Side Deliver 
Comb. Side Rakes & 
Tedders Loaders (Allt 
Baling Presses Bike. kes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 


Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Rakes 
oh 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons _— Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 














International Harvester Company 


Chicago 





of America, Inc. 











easy. 


wood you prefer. 


Tr Rot Proof—Frost Proof—Economical 


Tanks of “Everlasting” Cypress or Redwood 


Builders know these woods are 
For tanks, with their alternate ooudiinn and drying this is necessary. 
-" _these woods have the straight even grain that makes matching 

No leaky joints in a Burnham Tank of Cypress or Redwood. 

F reezing does not rnin Burnham Tanks as it does concrete, and equal- 
ling concrete for permanence, they cost less and are portable. 

For whatever use you want a tank—from wagon tank to cistern— 
round or square—Burnham Tanks are ready for you—in whichever 
Write for folder of prices. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO. 
Makers of Burnham Folding Hayracks 


rot resisting—they defy the elements. 


915 Main St, 
CITY, IOWA 











Fleming’s Spavin and Rin 2 # 
bone Paste, $2.08 a Bottle 

(Wer tax paid). One application asuaily 
enough. Intended only for established onees of 


feck ie i faite We fails rite for FLEMING'’S V sf 
POCKET RY ADVISER. Itis — 
FLEMING BROS. 2:: 2 tne Se Yrs 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle aij! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price lst. 


301-303 Peart 81. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











‘MINERAL 


FES HEAVE sy 


ree 
$8 Package gu: satisfaction or 
back. $1 Tr suf tf nt for ordinary cases. 


WIBEBAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., ie. r. Pa, 














LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 
- mn anand list of what op an ae and have our estimate 
ck and sE the R CO 

. 


FARMERS LUMBE 


2442 BOYD STREET cot NEBR. 








USA 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swolien Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stopsthe !amenessand 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 

bottle at druggists or delivered, Dee 

scribe your ease for special instruce 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
ind, reduces’ Strained, Torn Liga- 
aie Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Aliays pain. Price 
61.25 a bottle at dealers or deiivered. Book “Evidence” free, 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., , Otae Springfield, Mass, 


PAVAVIT Miles 
\ Withouta 
. Puncture 


hat’s the remarkable rec- 
ord of ‘tson 
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Saves 14Men an 


Through the most comprehensive tractor survey 
yet attempted, we have found by figures from Moline. 
eaeneal Tractor owners—not by guess work—that 
the Moline-Universal actually saves an average of 
one and one-third men and five horses per farm. 


Over 200 farmers in 37 states from Main to Cal- 
ifornia and North Dakota to Texas were closely 
guestioned, and their farms ranged in size from 40 
to 800 acres. Every one of the Moline-Universal 
owners whose data forms a basis for these conclu- 
sions was selected at random from our list of owners, 
so that these results are average—not exceptional. 


That the Moline is really a Universal Tractor 
and fits any size farm is proven by the fact that the 
farms reporting ranged in size as follows: 8%, 100 
acres and under; 37%, 100 acres to 200 acres; 21%, 
from 200 to 300 acres; 13%, from 300 to 400 acres, 
and 19% above 400 acres. In their report 76% 
agreed that they could use the Moline-Universal 
wherever they used horses, and 83% said they could 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 






do better work—and thereby make more money. 

Owners are positive in their statement that the 
Moline-Universal is a good investment, and 73% 
of the Moline owners state that they wouldn't farm 
again without the Moline-Universal Tractor, while the 
rest say that they would dislike to go back to horses. 

In reply to the question, “Can you operate and 
maintain the Moline-Universal Tractor for what it 
would cost you to keep three or four horses?” 
Ninety-two per cent replied “yes.” Many reported 
they could do so for less. 

Space does not permit a complete report, but 
surely these figures must convince farmers and 
business men who believe in facts instead of theory 
that the Moline System of Power Farming is the 
most economical and efficient, and this is the rea- 
son why thousands of Moline Power Farmers are 
making more money with less hard work. Com- 
plete report of this tractor investigation will be 
gladly furnished on request. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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USE Saving 
Time 
FARMERS‘ sateen: 
RELIABLE 


WORM TREATMENT 


It will stop your hog losses now. 
Guaranteed to positively get the worms, 
thus preventing 90 per cent of all your 
hog troubles. } 
It contains SANTONIN, the absolutely | | 
sure worm expeller, Other ingredients | | 
added make it even more effective. 
No catching of hogs—no costly instru- 
ments—no danger. Feed it just likefood. Plain, 












A Necessity for Every Modern Farm 


Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, time 
wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. Installa 
grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 
time of the year when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is money saved—money earned. 
Included in our complete line of farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 


When buying an elevator for any 
farm work you can’t beat the Otta- 
wa. We manufacture the largest 
and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar- 
ket. Ii in the market, write for our 
full description catalog, Dept. M. 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 
Ottawa, Ililinois Counct! Bluffs, lowa. 








complete directions in every package. 
As necessary as food if you want thrifty hogs. 
Put up in 1-Ib. packages only. One package 
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BUY YOUR 


enough for 30 shoats or 60 pigs. 

Sold by all Standard Deal i 

Sold by all Standard Dealers or mailed direct TIRES AT WHOLESALE 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. | | We cell factory guaranteed, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at 
Dept. 57. OMAHA, NEBRASKA dealers’ prices. Noseconds, old stock or retreads, Don’t buy before getting our prices. 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Washington, lowa 








Boys’ Corner, 


This department is for beginners. We taille here 
about the simple th of farming; about the soli 
and how it was made; plants grow in it; about 
farm animale—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time an;- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understang, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed 
we bope he will write us. 
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Corn Yield and the Weather 


It is worth while to be able to size 
up the corn crop by the middle of Au- 
gust. If the prospects are good, the 
cattle feeder may want to buy some 
feeder steers, which the drouth in the 
west has driven to market. If the 
prospects are poor, it may be worth 
while to buy some old corn during Au- 
gust, from a neighbor. If you have a 
general idea of the size of the new 
corn crop, you can also form a general 
idea as to prices, and lay your plans 
accordingly. 

In the northern two-thirds of Iowa, 
the great enemy of the corn crop is 
frost. This section of the corn belt 
thrives on the dry weather of July and 
August, which so often spoils the corn 
crop in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
and southern Illinois. Northern Illinois 
is a little like northern Iowa, but is 
more particular about having rain in 
July and August. 

Cold weather in May, June and Sep- 
tember, together with a September 
frost, is the combination which dam- 
ages northern Iowa corn yields more 
often than any other one thing. It was 
this combination which made the small 
Iowa corn yields in 1903, 1907, 1915 and 
1917. This year we have had in Iowa 2 
cold May, altho not nearly so cold as 
in 1907 or 1915. June has been very 
warm, and corn is now just about as 
far along as usual. It would seem that 
we are likely to have a fairly good corn 
crop in Iowa this year unless Septem- 
ber is cool and we have an early frost. 

Outside of northern Iowa, the im- 
portant thing in determining the corn 
crop is the rainfall and temperature in 
July and August. Three and one-half 
inches of rain in July and 3.2 inches in 
August will give an average crop. Each 
inch above 3.5 inches in July up to 5 
inches adds three bushels to the aver- 
age acre yield. In August, each inch 
above 3.2 inches up to 4.5 inches adds 
two bushels to the crop. Each inch 
under 3.5 inches in July takes off three 
bushels from the average crop, and 
each inch under 3.2 inches in August 
takes off two bushels from the aver- 
age crop. In dry seasons, every day 
the thermometer stands above 76 de- 
grees, the crop is damaged by about 
one-thirtieth*of a bushel per acre. Ev- 
ery day the thermometer stands above 
80 degrees, it is damaged by about one- 
seventh of a bushel per acre. 

While northern Iowa is not ordina- 
rily damaged by drouth in July and 
August, it may be very severely dam- 
aged if the temperatures go above 76 
degrees. In speaking of temperatures, 
I am referring to the average of the 
lowest temperature at night and the 
highest temperature during the day. 
For instance, many of our days at this 
time of year have a night temperature 
of 70 degrees and a high day tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees, giving an average 
of 80 degrees. Weather this hot does 
not hurt corn if there is plenty of mois- 
ture. But if there is less than three- 
quarters of an inch of rainfall each 
week, weather this hot will injure corn 
very severely, even in northern Iowa. 

The worst kind of heat is hot winds 
in late July. At this time corn is tas- 
seling, and it only takes a half-hour of 
hot, dry winds to kill all the pollen 
which may be floating. Pollen lives 
longest in cool, rather moist weather. 

I would suggest that you get in the 
habit of reading the weather editorial 
which appears each week during the 
summer in Wallaces’ Farmer. Remem- 
ber that it takes about three-quarters 
of an inch of rain each week during 
July and August to produce just an 
average corn crop. If there is more 
rain than this, the corn crop will prob 
ably be above the average, at the rate 
of two or three bushels for each inch 
of excess. If there is less rain than 
this, the corn crop will probably be 
below average, at the rate of two or 
three bushels for each inch of defi- 
ciency. If the temperature is above 
76 degrees, and the weather is dry, 
there will be a cut of from one-fourth 
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to one-half bushel for each week of | =. 
> such temperature. | 
fk.) Iowa can get along as well on 2.5 
inches of rain in July and 3 inches in 
milk here August as can the rest of the corn belt 
E the soil on 3.5 inches in July and 3.2 inches in 
it; about August. Iowa, especially the northern 
ito study part, is rather an exception to the gen- 
ime anj- eral rule that the important thing in 
ae determining the corn yield is the rain- 
fall in Saly and August. Over most of 
—_—— the corn belt, early frosts very rarely 
her cause much damage, but in lowa a 
ooler season than usual, especially if 
to size itis also wet, may throw’ the crop epen 
ae Av. to very serious frost damage. Frost 
, damage is more commo?r in Iowa than 
Mi, the in any other of the big corn belt states. 
' some Whenever you ride thru the country 
in the in July and August, look at the corn 
If the and try to estimate the erop. Are the- ; . 
; prospects good enough so that .corn adap - wee 
worth prices are likely to be lower next year? (ae fo va — 
ng Au- Or is the crop damaged so much that biel b*- =. FS 
have a corn prices are likely to continue high? “ 
e new It will take you a good many years to 
; learn how to be good at this: kind of j 
og thing, but it is worth while learning. 
ans 
— a, Nimble-Will 
n belt An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
ly and sample of nimble-will and writes: 
aaa “Is this quack grass? If it is, what 
Mlinois had I best do to get rid of it? ; 
but is Nimble-will, because it has rather 
ain in sturdy underground root-stocks, often 


is mistaken for quack grass. As a 


d Sep- matter of fact, the root-stocks of nim- , 
ember ble-will are quite different from the 
root-stocks of quack grass. Quack 











































































































| dam- 
- more grass root-stocks are rather smooth 
It was and ribbony, whereas those of nimble- 
» small 7 . : : 
15 and 1s IN / Its Quality Is Easily Recognized 
lowa ¢ /, 
old ~ // N 
oe a 1 \ Farmers everywhere are choos- 
ik as ing this oil for their tractors 
n that 
BS eoen O MATTER how unfavorable the soil conditions, 
2>ptem- . : ce 
ace the tractor must continually give proof of a large capac- 
e im- ity for work. It must be positively reliable. Its failure to 
> Cor fe . é i : 
angi operate at a critical time might cancel all its previous 
.e-hallt Texaco Thuban usefulness. The tractor must be kept in the “pink of 
“Each Compound condition,” and. the easiest way to do that is to use just 
D to 5 Feces anon ordinary care and Texaco Traétor Oil. Known to all 
P. ives. f th . 
tach Sandee al candionmemetante farmers as one of many excellent produéts marked with 
; adds en diane the red Star and green T, it is the perfect tractor lubri- 
— Rae ay cant. Its quality is easily seen in its durable good. 
and Tonnantaeo angina ott body. It is a lasting oil that thoroughly does its work of 
a Teen Sees reducing friction to almost nothing. ‘T his means more 
y day beams ~ eee motor pep and less engine overhaul. Test Texaco just 
Foal | once. You’ll use it thereafter. Supplied in wooden bar- 
.- By. rels and halves; 15, 33, and 54 gallon steel drums, and 
— one and five gallon cans. 
will are scaly, and, moreover, they are 
rdina- rather curved and stubby, oftentimes 
y and being clustered in a way suggestive of I ‘aad E I EXAS { O NI PANY 
dam- a bird’s claws. The heads. of nimble- . 
ve 76 will and. quack grass are altogether dif- 
tures, ferent, quack grass head being in a | P tr I m d I P od ct 
f the spike and nimble-will in a rather loose e oO eu an ts r U S F 
d the panicle. General Offices—Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities . 
day. Nimble-will is a perennial, which 
t this spreads both by seed and by under DISTRICT OFFICE— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, McCORMICK BUILDING 
‘ature ground root-stocks. Theoretically, it 
:pera- should be just about as bad as quack 
erage grass. As a matter of fact, it does not [LL |*>]|>]|S||S|S SS SSS s————— ; =e 
does seem to be so very serious except on ’ 
mois- rather wet land. Since our correspond: - 
three- ent has only a small patch, we suggest 
each that he take active measures to eradi- 
corn cate it completely. We would advise Ss U : P fe U R 
owa. hand hoeing once a week thru July 
winds and August. ARBOW BRAND 
s tas- 
yur of Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 
ollen Shade Trees For Spraying and Insecticides. 
=" An Iowa subscriber asks whether - - 3 aS - Superfine Commercial 99 1-2% Pure 
& the the hard maple makes: a good shade Srzes For Dusting. 
; tree for the lawn. : . FLOUR CIT KEROSENE , 
ne There is none better.- The hard Equipped TRACTORS an tees Senet Snlginee 
mem- maple, when it has. an opportunity to . F Reliable Servi ‘ 
re cal grow without being crowded, develops with the C. Ree LeEvice 
‘a a beautiful round top. It is very Tl i . : : : 
urin fide <p : > 1¢ Flour City owner will tell you thav his r le 
t a hardy. It grows slowly; but most rameous tractor is alstina ready for ag Tabi ower “i —— mrep-wermalt sts 
sain things. worth while come rather slowly. i i job; that he ean:depend upon it for abund- Kqaepent, Tema. 
prob The American elm is another beautiful F | ur City ant wer,° economy of operation and 
Toube shade tree for the large lawn. It needs : re iness for service every day the year 
poor ~—- more room tham the hard maple. Ue @etatts ts t-te round: 
_ The most common mistake in put bg TA ‘ ray : 
~~ ting out shade trees is to place them Valve-in-head Pe antes: in. datadh ite Sans A 
é sd too elose together. Clumps of ever- es hg haere ne ee giitalta, how 
-g greens can be placed. close together 1 Motor KINNARD & SONS MFG. CO., “this most profitable for it, and how to feed 
bove and produce an ornamental effeet: but Bdiet..' ¢, 858 44th Ave. N.. Minneapolis; Minn. yi tn toe A: 
"a such trees as the hard maple and the “4 | SHIELD | 
on, elm need room to grow, if they are to Fi on hae paver (aa pe 
develop to their perfection. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. os ears ye wy 
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-~And Theres no Time Limit to This Guarantee 


Remember— 
Genuine John Deere Bot- 
toms—the kind you get when you 
buy a John Deere Tractor Plow— 
have a world-wide reputation for 
good seed beds, good scouring and 
long wear 


John Deere Quick Detach- 
able Shares—the kind you get 
when you buy a John Deere Trac- 
tor Plow—wear exceptionally well 
and are easy to keep close-fitting. 
Loosen one nut to remove the share; 
tighten the same nut and the share 
is on tight. 


Sizes — 
Two-Bottom 
Three-Bottom 
Four-Bottom 


JOHN DEERE 


GET QUALITY 


AND SERVICE 





HEN you buy a John 


Deere Tractor Plow you get 


full protection against beams bending or breaking throughout 
the long life of the plow. You are protected by the material in 


the beams—extra strong, special John Deere steel. 


You are protected 


by the simple, binding guarantee of the maker of John Deere Plows. 
That is one of the many special reasons why you should choose a 





JOHN: 


= DEERE 


TRACTOR PLOW 


Remember, a tractor plow in op- 
eration is subject to hard strains, The 
tractor does not “give,” as horses do. If 
a beam springs, the plow will no longer 
do good work. That means a costly de- 
lay while the beam is being repaired. If 
a beam breaks there is a costly delay and 
the expense of a new beam besides. 


The extra strong, guaranteed John Deere beams 
protect you against delay and expense. 


Be sure to consider that important 
feature when you choose your tractor 
plow. And keep in mind these other 
features: 


The extra strong beam braces are 
long lapped and securely joined to the 
beams with heavy bolts and lock wash- 
ers. The frame stays rigid. The bot- 
toms keep their proper alignment. 


The simple, strong, positive power 
lift is trouble proof. It doesn’t gather 
trash. Its few parts move only when the 
bottoms are being raised. There is prac- 
tically no wear. 


In every way you will find that 
the John Deere Tractor Plow has the 
downright quality to enable it to keep on 
doing the best of work year after year 
with fewest repairs, 


You can hitch this plow to any 
standard tractor. Your John Deere dealer 
can furnish it to you in two, three or 
four bottom sizes. You can get it equipped 
with the type of genuine John Deere bot- 
toms especially adapted to meet your re- 
quirements. See your John Deere dealer 
the first time you are in yourtown. Write 
to us for a folder. Ask for folder TP-1 34. 


Moline, Illinois 


JOHN DEER= 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 













Good Low-Priced Farms 


ean be had in Vermont. The tide is running back to 
the fertile, 
State. 


home-like valleys of the Green Mountain 
Right at the door of the great eastern markets, 
with productive farmlands at 
surprisingly low cost, Vermont 
holds big opportunities for in- 
dustrious farmers. Vermont's av- 
erage yield per acre for 9 staple 
crops is nearly two and one-half 
times the average return for the 
Same crops in the United States 
and population § considered, 
t is the first dairy state in 
Write for free book, 
“Vermont Farms for Sale’’—pub- 
lished by the State of Vermont. 


Harry A. Black, Secretary of State 
Publicity Bureau, Montpellier, Vt. 
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Improved Minnesota Farms 


For Sale on Easy Terms 


Pay no more rent until you see me. 
for free state map and full description. 


O’Donnell Land Co. 


802 Hippee Bidg. 
Phone Wainut 4650 


Des Moines, lowa 











Write 














Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 


Also handle exchanges. List your property with me 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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the Judith Basin. Buy direct 





ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. 


Free information and prices sent on request 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 
You can do better in 
from the owners. Prices lowest; terms easiest. 
Address 


Box D 1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA, 








THE COOK.REYNOLDS COMPANY, 





Corn, Oats, 


Audrain County, Missouri, prairie farms. 
acres, 540 acres, 631 acres. 


Wheat, 


I own and am offering forsale 140 acres, 


Also 240 acres in Mower County Come, and I think I can show you 


Blue Gras 


160 acres, 195 acres, 
Minnesota. 


200 


as good growing crops as you have on your high priced land in Illinois and lowa andI will only ask $85.00 


to $135.00 per acre. I want to retire. 


Fr. L. CROSBY, 


Mexicor Mo. 





TWO FARMS FOR SALE BY OWNER 


268 acres, one mile from station and college 
town, heavy rich soll, 160 under rotation, 20 in tim- 
ber, balance stream watered pasture for 100 cattie. 
Ideal dairy and hog or qteer feeding farm. $150.00 
an acre. Terma. 

180 acres near good towns and easy driving dis- 
tance of two cities, level dark loam soil best corn 
land, two sets buildings, completely equipped for 
dairy of 30 cows and for extensive hog feeding. 
Cream sells, sweet, @83c for fat. Owner wants to 
retire and will sell all stock, stx horses, 20 registered 
Duroc sows due in September, one boar, complete 


line of farm machinery, including 18 h. p. gas en- 
gine, silage cutter, husker, large sheller, and 
grinder. 


Everything ready for business. $30,000. 
Terma, A. DUTTON, Owner, 


Trem pealeau, Wis. 


344-Acre State Road 
Michigan Farm, $5000, with 


Splendid 10-room residence, steam heat, improve- 
ments, house alone estimated worth #7000, large 
barns, etc. Near hustling R. R. town and only 8 
miles large city. Productive loam tillage, stream- 
watered 50-cow pasture, wood, timber, apple or- 
charus. Borders beautiful river, motor bus passes 
door. To settle now, low price $5000, only $1500 down, 
easy terms, gets all. Details page 78 Catalog Bar- 
gains 19 States; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922K, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 








I )} WOU are looking for good farm lands, either 

for home or an investment, do not fail to In- 
spect our southern Minnesota farms. Write us your 
wants. NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN CO, 
New Richland, Minn. 


640 acres of smooth, 
irrigated; 
acres alfalfa; very highly improved; 
dence; one mile 
every acre alfalfa land. Price $115 per acre. 


town; new modern residence; 


crop; finest alfalfa land. Price $85 per acre 

320 acres; no improvements; 
you ever saw; level asa floor; all alfalfa land; 
acres in wheat. 
with the farm. 
Price $95 per acre. 


all in wheat; 


Price 685 per acre 
These farms are located in the central part 


true value. 
CAMPBELL 
630 Reserve Bank Bidg., 


LAND COMPANY, 


soll 20 feet deep; 300 acres in wheat; 
modern resi- 
from town and shipping point; 


Wheat and Alfalfa Farms 


rich valley land, all sub- 


90 


480 acres; very highly improved; 2 miles from 
all rich valley land, 
and sub-irrigated; nearly all in cultivation; splendid 


the richest soll 


260 


If sold immediately one-half goes 
Wheat will make 40 bushels to the 


160 acres; 2 miles from town; noimprovements; 
soll 20 feet deep; one-fourth of the 
crop goes to the buyer cf the farm if sold at once. 


of 


Kansas and are priced not more than one-half their 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Termes $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty Investment Co., 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


lola, Kansas 





loam, clay sub-soll. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools 
of the dairy country. 


Write for map and booklet No. 
Lumber Co,, Laud Department 





T ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
In the heart 
You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms. 
10. North Western 
Stanley, Wisconsin. 








Raising Stock Pigs 

A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“Is there sufficient demand thruout 
the corn belt for pigs weighing 100 to 
150 pounds to pay a person with abun- 
dant alfalfa pasture, but with little 
grain, to turn his attention to raising 
feeder pigs? Do vaccinated pigs bring 
higher prices than those not vacci- 
nated?” 

There has been an extensive trade in 
feeder pigs only during the past two 
vears, and the market is still in a rath- 
er unorganized state. A number of 
Iowa farmers have bought stock hogs 
at such markets as Sioux City and 
St. Paul. Some have secured very 
good results and some have been dis- 
appointed. We are rather inclined to 
think, however, that there will be a 
gradual growth in the business of 
raising stock pigs in certain parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
for sale to corn belt farmers. Our 
correspondent must realize, however, 
that the business is young and not 
very well organized as yet, and that 
consequently there will be occasional 
violent fluctuation in prices. On the 
uverage we would expect stock pigs 
to bring as much per cwt. as fat hogs, 
but there will be times, especially 
when the future of the hog market is 
temporarily dubious, that corn belt 
farmers will refuse to pay anywhere 
near fat hog prices. 

At present the vaccination of stock 
hogs is done at the central markets, 
and under such a system we would 
not expect stock hogs vaccinated at 
home to bring any more than unvac- 
cinated hogs. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Receipts were rather light the last 
week in June, and prices advanced 
slightly in consequence. Now that the 
peace treaty is signed, there seems to 
be no reason why hogs should not con- 
tinue strong in price up until October 
ist. The one disturbing factor is weak 
cattle prices. 

The following table gives data as to 


percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from July 5, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 























| sj | 
Si] } 
| 3 a { 8 
13s 1s) % 
| = c re =~ 
o ee ae. ° 
wo a=} oe 
| 2 }e8| 
16 ja") 6 
saly §& te a2 ....... 130 | 130 | 195 
Ai gs ge: 130 128 | 207 
Jury 39 te Bb... 112 | 118 | 210 
July 26 to August 2.; 107 | 118 | 214 
August 2to 9..... |; 98 | 113 | 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... | 98 | 104 | 206 
August 23 to 30..... | 84] 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 83 | 102 210 
i a SS |. ee 86 | 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ...... | 107 | 112 218 
Sept. 20 te SF ...... 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...) 119 | 113 209 
Oct. 449 Wf ....:.. | 122 | 127 | 203 
Ogts 38 40 BE cnn } 113 | 110 198 
Oct. 18 to SE. .... 60%. | 115 | 112 194 
ct i } 119 | 112 208 
Now. 2.00.8 x csc cs | 142 | 125} 211 
NOC. © Mdm 6s. } 111 | 120 | 209 
Novidb to. 32 .<.... | 140 | 136} 210 
Mew. 2240 SP... 258 | 7 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 | 157 | 144 211 
ee Wiese cn. cas. | 98 | 142 210 
Ue 8S ee | 163. 1.183 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ....... | 464 32884 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.. 117 | 120 | 209 
ki nie 2 ie er 1 126 | 148 | 207 
JOR. DF WEBS. oo 0 20% | 161 | 148 204 
SOM. TS AO Oe cc ais aes | 130 | 140 202 
Jam. Fe WW once 131 | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ... 84 | 106 | 197 
Pen.. G Oe RP 2.20 | 117 | 123 | 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ...... | 146 | 146 | 194 
Pepe 20 ae Boo 55 / 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.' 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6 te 43 .....] 208 | 122}; 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 1 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... | 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.| 111 | 123 | 199 
April 4 to1l...... | 123 | 121 | 203 
Pe eS 118 | 124 | 207 
Aertt 18: 40° 2O <...<< |} 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2...| 119 | 126 210 
ee. 2 OOS Ls wes / 129 | 139 | 212 
May 900 16 ...... | 184 | 130} 209 
Bae 36 06-38 occ ss ss 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 :...... | 327 | Yae 1 2 
May 31 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 210 
sume © 30 2s ..cccu 125 | 131 208 
Jape 12 to-19 ...... 1 165 | 131 | 212 
June: 19 to 36.6... 117 | 114 | 213 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 119,200 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 437,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.79. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
143,040 at Chicago and 437,900 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $20.56 as 
the answer. 





First Crop Clover for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he is thinking of harvesting his clover 
for seed, and wants to know how it 
would be to harvest the first crop. 

Ordinarily, the first crop of common 
red clover does not set much seed, 
altho occasionally, when the weather 
is rather drier and hotter than usual 
in June, the first crop of clover seeds 
fairly heavily. With the weather so 
wet as it is this year, we would not ex- 
pect much seed in the first crop. Our 
correspondent should wait for the sec- 
ond crop. 





Army Worm Being Controlled—The 
army worm, which has found favorable 
conditions, due to the damp, cool weather, 
is now coming under control. In many 
places in Illinois, the worm has been caus- 
ing much damage, appearing in rye, tim- 
othy and pasture. A parasite is found on 


the worms, which kills quite a number of 
them, thus making the control of the pest 
easier. 
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Cheapest in Cost per oi Service 


On what basis are you going to buy your tractor—by the dollar of cost or by 


the years of service ? 


Advance-Rumely is one tractor manufacturer who insists upon putting quality 
first. By quality we mean rugged, dependable construction, surplus power, real fuel 


economy and all around service. 


In building the new 12-20 OilPull, Advance-Rumely refused to put out a cheap, 
We know and you know that durability can’t be com- 
bined with cheap, light construction. And if a tractor won't “stand the gaff” nothing 


lightly constructed tractor. 


else about it counts for much. 


We have embodied the proved OilPull ruggedness and substantial construction 


in this small, light weight 12-20. And by light weight we mean right weight—the 


proper weight to give long lasting, year after year, dependable service. 


Like all OilPull tractors, the 12-20 is backed by a written guarantee to burn suc- 
cessfully all grades of kerosene under all conditions, at all loads to its full rated 


brake horsepower. 


And just as Advance-Rumely guarantees its OilPull tractor as a cheap fuel 
burner, it insists upon giving the purchaser a surplus of power. 
based upon only 80 percent of its maximum power efficiency—a 20 per cent over- 
This means further insurance of long life—a tractor 


load capacity when you need it. 


that will be doing the same good work five years hence as in its first season. 


The 12-20 is oil-cooled—no evaporation and the radiator can’t freeze. 
lating system is~always open and oil preserves the metal parts. The OilPull cooling 


The 12-20 rating is 


The circu- 


The Sweetness 
of Low Price 
never equals 


the Bitterness 
of Poor Quality 








Fael—Guaranteed to burn kero- 
sene successfully under all 
conditions. 


Cooling—Oil cooled—no evap- 
oration—non-freezing. 


Motor—Heavy duty, 2 cylinder 
6 in. x 8 in.—560 R. P. M. 


Crankshaft— Built to U.S. 
naval specifications. 


Frame—Hot riveted steel mem- 
bers—no bends—no splices. 


Transmission—Cut steel gears 
—enclosed and running in oil. 


Bearings—Hyatt roller bear- 
ings in transmission and rear 


system keeps the motor at the right temperature at all loads—the harder the OilPull axle. 


works, the cooler it runs. 


ry On the 12-20 the belt pulley is on the right hand side—up within full view of the 
The 12-20 can be lined up with a belt machine, backed into the belt and 
the belt started and stopped from the platform. The belt pulley is driven direct 


operator. 


off the crankshaft—no loss of power. 


The 12-20 OilPull will pull three 14-inch bottoms under ordinary conditions and 


a proportionate number of disc plows. It will operate a 22-inch thresher fully 


equipped and economically handle all other power jobs, drawbar or belt. 


To safeguard the customer’s best interests Advance-Rumely maintains 27 branch 
offices and warehouses, each equipped to give immediate service in machinery, parts 


and expert help. 


The wise farmer will buy a tractor by the year—not by the dollar. 
OilPull will plow an acre at lower cost than any tractor built, its cost measured in 


years of service makes it the cheapest tractor obtainable. 


Ask for the catalog describing 


the new 12-20. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


La Porte, Indiana 


Des Moines, lowa. 
Peoria, If. 


Just as the 


Governor—Fly ball throttling 
type—automatic speed regu- 
lation. 


Belt Palley—19 inch diameter— 
running directly off crank- 
shaft—no intermediate gears. 


Lubrication— Force feed and 
splash. 


Speeds — Two forward — one 
reverse. 

Drawbar Adjustable spring 
drawbar. 













THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
trom FACTORY TO HOG LOT 








Send today for literature and direct prices 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 
Remsen, Office L. lowa 














FOR SALE—480 ACRES 


of choicest land two miles from Fargo city limit. 
Purchaser recetves half of 449 acres growing wheat, 
24 acres cats. Will replow all land next fall. List 
year this farm brought a crop of $57.00 per acre. 
Best bargain ever offered. Wil not deal through 
real estate agents. Will save you such commission. 
If Interested, write to August Hanson, Box 926 
Fargo, N. D. 


IOWA FARMS Smooth, black corn 


: Jand. $100 to #175 per 
acre. Get large Ilst, Spaulding & O"Donnell, Elma, la 











FOR RENT On one-half stock share plan—988 acre 

stock and grain farm; 150 creek bot- 
tom corn land, balance meadow and bluegrass pas- 
ture abundantly watered by never-failing springs. 
Two fair houses, three barns, two sflos. Farm han- 
dles 75 cows and calves and 50 purebred Duroc sows 
and litters. One of the best farms in the county, 5 
miles from the county seat. Fine opportunity for 
live man to make 85,000 or more annually. Best 
references furnished and required. Tell me ali 
about yourself and financial condition fn first letter. 
TOM K. FAULKNER, Elsberry, Mo. 


Wife Dead—Sacrifices Good Farm 


266 acre stock farm, strictly first class; all modern 
brick house, steam heat, bath, water, up-to-date 
barn 44x64, tile sflo, other good bufidings. Beautiful 
level fields of richest clay loam soil, some very good 
maple, oak and other hardwood timber. Only 4¢ 
tmofles to either Mflitown or Centuria, Polk county. 
Bargain at 917,500. Will divide. Very easy terms. | § 

AKER, LS3, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


For Sale—Fine Farm 


Adjoining Grand Mound, Iowa; 126.42 acres exclusive 
of roads; 8-room house, 2 good barns, granary, hog 
house, tool house, windmfll and water system sup- 
plying house, barn and pastures; orchard; 800 rods 
tile; well fenced, part hog tight; easily platted into 
building lots. Price, $325. Address 
B. ARTIS, 52850. Dubuque St., 


LAND FOR SALE BY OWNER—Three extra 

good quarters, all well im- 
proved. Best corn land in southern Minnesota. 
J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 








Iowa City, Iowa 








re SA LE—lIowa farms—Best bargains fn state. 


50 to 360 acres. Very easy terms. Also farms 


| forrent. ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City, lowa. 








Montgomery County, Kansas, 34 miles from good 
town with consolidated High School, first and second 
creek bottom and valley land, no overflow; 140 acres 
under cultivation, nice 3 room cottage, lighted and 
heated by natural gas, other small {mprovements. 
Possession at once. Grand wheat, alfalfa, corn and 
stock farm. Price for immediate sale $57.50 an acre, 
$2,000 cash and balance anywhere from 1 to 20 years, 
at6%. A great opportunity. Come and see it.at once 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT 
co., lola, Kansas 


rn T Is actty of 500 people, located 
MERIDE} 12 miles from the capital of 
Kansas—Topeka. It has two railroads, two banks, 
good stores of all kinds, four churches, telephone 
exchange, lumber yard, grain elevator, two good 
echools, one being a $30,000 rural high schoo! now in 
course of construction, two good creameries, and is 
a first class agricultural part of the state. Ihave a 
number of good farms for sale, and would like to 
correspond with those wanting to purchase. Also 
with agents on the 50-50 basis. E. A. WAGNER, 
Pres. State Bank of Meriden, Meriden, Kansas. 








FOR SALE Ideal stock and dairy farm. To close 

an estate, located in Washington Co., 
Minnesota; 14 miles from St. Paul, near Seuth St. 
Paul stock yards. On state road, ina beautiful sec- 
tion of country. Fine neighborhood and best of soi! 
and water, good schools. Electricity available and 
instatied. 300 acres in crop and 60 acres pasture, 
partly wooded. Two dwellings and other buildings 
necessary. Can be divided fatotwo farms. Address 
T. L. FURBER, Executor, Cottage Grove, Minn. 





le ~ SA LE—280 acres extra grain farm in Waba- 
sha Co., Minn. Modernimprovements. Also 160 
acre grain and stock farm near Rochester, Minn. 
CLIFFORD La BARE, Eyota, Minn, 
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ABERDEES- ANGUS. 
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SEELEY DODDIES 


A choice 
among which are some good herd headers. Also a few 
cows and heifers, which are offered at prices that 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay Come and 
see them or address 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


OAK GLEN 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Ten good young bulle—the real Doddie kind—12 to 
20 months of age. Herd headers among them inc!lud- 
ing a choice September yearling Blackbird. Herd 
headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sell one of these. 
Come and see them 


lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bull 





Dumont, , lowa 





I am now offering several 
young bulls, from 12 to 24 
months old, of the Black 
bird, Erica, Queen Mother 


w.S. AUSTIN, 
and Pride of Aberdeen fami 


lies. They are bulls with 


size and quality. Come and see them or write. Farm 
1 mile north of Mitchelville, on the Interurban Ry., 
17 miles east of Des Moines. 
Geo. Wilkinson, 


Mitchelville, lowa 


Fabius Bend Angus Herd 


Headed by Ito’s Blackwood, half brother to the 
grand champion, Epistos; and Best Epistos, a show 
son of Epistos. Stock for sale. 


QUINN & LOWE, Proprietors, 
ANGUS BULLS (SH udtoen 


months old, priced reasonable. 
Cc. m. & J. E. BAUMAN, 





Maywood, Mo! 








Pella, Iowa. 


POL LED. pu RHAMS. 
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Polled Durham Bulls 
For Sale 


4 roans and 3 reds—bulis fit for immediate service in 
the very best herds. These bulls carry more good 
Cruickshank blood than most of those now being im- 
ported from Scotland. Our 20 years’ experience with 
polled cattle on Scotch foundation insures the qual- 
ity of our offering. Write for description or come 
to see them. They will please you. 


WwW. W. SEELEY, STUART, IOWA 
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HORSES AND JACKS. 





POLAR D-CHINAS. 











For Percheron Stallions of Merit 








EDW. J. HEISEL, 





including some herd headers, 


call on or write 
FREMONT, IOWA 








25 Top Poland China 


Boar Pigs for Sale 


Litters by the following boars: One by Evolution, 
one by Mankato Wonder, Jr., one by The Ace by 
Miller’s Chief, one by Mouwsdale Jones and one by 
Ellerbroek’s Leader. These litters are out of the 
top sows in the leading sales. Wecan fill your order 


now. Write for prices. 
Algona, fowa. 

















| If you wanta big. iret } H i 
| dene ete | Choice Belgian Horses 
| without a stallion and We have six choice stallions for sale: Two imported 
make you his purchase herd horses, which must change—richly bred, grand 
price in oneseason, come producers; one 4-year-old roan, low set, splendid 
and see me. I will make bone aad feet and quality; one roan 3-year-old, excep- 
it worth your while. tionally good, will finish 2300 Ibs., 
9 that makes a show horse, and a wonderful breeder; 
W i. DeClow Prop [ | one bay 38-year-old, also exceptionally good, over 12- 
3 : ’ in. bone. All ton horses and over at maturity and 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


chestnut eee Bred from selected imported 
stock and fully guaranteed. 





Three yearling Percheron stallions. Sired by Jalap. Perc herons 
Angus bull, one year old. ” Belgians—Shires 
— Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown Some choice stallions and mares 
. > 2 for sale. Ali registered. 
Poland-China, Puroc Jersey, Chester White, Berk- 
shire, Yorkshire .ad Tamworth pigs FRED CHANDLER, Route 7, CHARITON, 1OWA 


Farm Department, 


CARROT HERS BROS., Masonville, lowa 





all tried and proven breeders. Also one choice 











IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, lowa Please mention this paper when writing. 





HAM PSHIRES. 














or 





HAMPSHIRE HOCS 





weanling pigs, all cholera immune. 


universal satisfaction. 
Ask for our special edition of the Hampshire Squeal—you wil! like it. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop’r, 





Lookout, Wickware, DeSota Breeding 








OR SALE—A nice bunch of fall boars, bred sows for sammer farrow, and 


We specialize in mail order trade—shipped hogs to forty states and Canada last year, and they gave 
Prompt shipment. Pedigrees given with each —_ Price lists on application. 


Box 77, CANTRIL, IOWA 








Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
Rich in the blood of Champion of iowa and Roan 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 8 to 18 mos. 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401 -389825 and White 
Wallflower X 13877-510836. Also some cows and 
helfers. IRA CHABE & BSONB, 

Crawford Co. Buck Grove, lowa 








,OLLED DURHAM Public sale October 8th, 
1919. Nothing for sale t!ll then. 
Cc. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co., lowa. 





SAMPSHIRES. 
onan en 
AMPSHIRE sows and gilts. Best of breed- 
ing. Good size and pienty of bone Bred to prize 
winning boars. If in need of some extra good Hamp- 
shires, call or write E. R. HEM, Selma, lowa. 











I A™MPSHIRE hoge and Aberdecn-Angus 
bulls for sale. Al! eligible to register. 
W. H. CARMICHAKL, Brooklyn, lowa. 





AUCTIONEERS 
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Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
alog 


Jones National School of Auctioneering | 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for =" 1918 annual. Four weeks term opens 
Aug. 4 °2A®. (Our new wagon horse ts coming fine.) 
MISSOU *RI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest in world 
W. B. Carpenter, President, 816 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, ae and Salesman. 


2581 Newport Ave., 
OMA AMA, NEB. 








Write early 
for dates. 


JL Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of wen ed stock sales a a falty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We matntain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Let me assist you aie your next Angus sale 


W. M. PUTMAN | 











Weoumech, Nebraska 


AUCTIONEER 


Prpierent » Live Srock 








I E, STICK ELMAN Ancttoneer,., otter 
CLARINDA, 10WA aires 





H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEER 604 N. Fortieth St. 


2 ss _OMABA, NES. 
P. A. LEES Live Stock Auctioneer 
W.G. KRASCHEL s238:o72=% 


MARTLEY, IOWA 

















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


We are booking orders for spring pigs to ship by June ist, 
from the best herds of the breed 


GEO. V. FRY, Wellman, lowa SHAVER & FRY, Kalona, lowa 


GAY BUCKLEY, 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Faulkner's Famous Spotted Polands 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 


Now bovuking orders for spring pigs. Shipment when weaned. Pairs 
or trios, no kin 
A few good fall boars for sale. 


H. L. FAULKNER 
amesport, Mo. 





We Have a Number of Sows to Sell for Fall Pigs 
Also a Good Number ef Fall Boars 





SHAVER & FRY, lowa City, lowa 
POLAND-CHINAS: 
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LONG KING 


Giant of Wonders, by King of Wonders, by A Wonder 








———w 


Sire: 


Dam: Lady Wonder 2d, by M. Wonder, by A Wonder 


For Sale—Sows bred to him, and pigs sired by him. 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 








Big Type Poland- China Herd Boar, 10 Tried 


ED. DYKSTRA, 


Sows and 3 Fall Gilts For Sale 


Smooth Chief, by Goliath Chief, and out of Daisy 2d. by Gerstdale Jones, the largest sow on 
Korver’s farm; 10 tried yearlings sired by Barron, G's Big Chief, Long Barron, Maid’s Won- 
der, Big Fellow and Giant Orange, bred to G's Big Chief, Black Wonder Jr., by Futurity 
Wonder, The General and Smooth Chief; also $3 fall gilts sold open. These sows and the herd 
boar, Smooth Chief, will be priced right. If interested, write us for description and prices; 
or better come and see them. Write when you are coming and! will meet you. 

IOWA 


BOYDEN, 











BIG TYPE POLANDS— FoR SAL 


G. SLOTHOUBER, 


10 FALL GILTS and 10 TRIED SOWS 
E 


Some of the tried sows bred for fall pigs to King’s Best, by Ia. King's Best and G. S's Gerst- 
dale Jones, by Gerstdale Jones. The fall gilts are sired by Smooth Giant, by Prince Big 
Bone and are a good smooth, good colored bunch. Among the tried sows is Smooth Molife, 
by Bix Orange, bred for early August litter. Boyden Maid and G's Queen, by Long Wonder, 
and Lady's Best, by Chief of la., bred for early litters. If you are tn the market for some 

good fall gilts or a good tried sow, bred for fall litter, write; or better come and do 


your own selecting 
BOYDEN, N. W. IOWA 








20 HEAD OF BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BROOD sOWS 


E. GRITTERS, 


E. GRITTERS, PERKINS, IOWA 


Bred for fall far row. These are mostly spring and fall yearlings. They are sired by Barron G's 
Bie Chief and R's Big Bone 2d and a bred to Gritter’s A Wonder, by Korver'’s Orange Wonder, 
Q's Big Chief and King’s Wonder great son of King of Wonders 

We also have 10 fall boars by a’ s Big Chief and Futurity Wonder that we are pricing right, 
and our herd boar, Black Jumbo, by Mouw’'s Best, and out of a daughter of Pell’s Jumbo, by 
Long Jumbo. This boar is a fal! yearling that ts right in every way, and guaranteed so. He is 

a boar with size, etyle and quality. Address 

PERKINS, IOWA 


7i-W. lowa 




















ALDWIN’S | 
IG BONED | 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed improvers. If we 
haven't what you want we will 
take you where you can get it. 


M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


Graham’s Big Type Boars 


for sale. Sired by Graham's Chief, the best pig ever 
sired by Miller’s Chief and one of the outstanding 
yearling boars of the breed. We claim he is as big 
as the biggest. We will prove our claims if you let 
us show you the boar. These pigs are out of mature 
dams and we guarantee them right. Get our prices 
and don't forget us if in need of a good boar pig. 


A.A.Graham, - Burt, lowa. 


has everything 


Geo. Steil . 

i Poland - Chi 
Big Type Poland - Chinas 

Herd headed by Winning Price, a great son of Big 
Price Equal, the three times grand champion 
Spring pigs are sired by Farver’s Long Jones, Far- 
ver’s Jumbo Jones, Winning Price, Smooth Prospect 
and Col. Price. A few of the tops will be offered at 
private treaty. Also a few choice yearling sows 
and fall gilts. Write, or better come and make us s 
visit. Farm two miles east of town. 

Sibley, lowa 


SCHRIBER BROS., 
O LAN D-CHAINA fall boars and pigs | Wiebe's 
Big Timm, at weaning time. G. A hey aie & 
SON, Beatrice, Nebraska, Route No. 4, Box W 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Orchard Grove Spotted Polands 


We are offering a few choice, bred sows to farrow 
from the first of July to the first of October. The 
big, heavy boned kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Watch for Studer’s 


DUROG SALE 


The real BIG ones, 




















Two great herd boars. 


IOWA WONDER 
and 
BIGGER PATAFINDER 

We will sell 40 sows bred to these boars 
AUGUST 16. Sows whose make-up is of the 
right sort, and whose bloodlines are in the lime- 
light. See our herd boars—the rest will be easy. 

We maintain a herd of 70 pure Scotch 

Short-horns. Young bulls offered. 


Ben G. Studer, Wesley, lowa 


Aviator—Aviator 


is that great 
Duroc Jersey sire 


that gets them so long and tall and big 
that everybody wants them. 

















Great Aviator Boar and Sow Sale 
August (5th 


Write for catalog. Watch next issue 
for important announcement. 


LOYD WELLENDORF, Algona, lowa 
DUROC TRIED SOWS 


Bred to Col. Jack Orion for fall farrow. Also fall 
and spring boars by Great Wonder I Am Jr.. 
Pathfinder and King the Col. 


H. C. CHRISTIANSEN, Ringsted, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES, 























SS. Fruit and Steck Farm 

offers large, smooth Chester Whites of supreme 
quality. Boars of all ages. Sires: Wm. A. Elmo 
48803, I Wonder 49319. Shipped on approval. Return 
if not satisfactory. Get our liberal selling plan be- 
fore you buy. Once a customer, always a customer. 
Write today. C.K. Pierson, Prop., Graettinger, Ia. 


LOCUST CREST FARM 


Chester Whites a specialty. Herd headed by Big 
Albert 2, by Rajah, and out of a full sister to 
the $6,000 champion, Wildwood PrinceJr. Havea 
good crop of spring pigs. Gilt and boar sale Sept. 19. 
W.V. Dove & Son, Janesville, lowa 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 





pe OOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs, choice 
males. Pedigrees furnished. ALLOWAY MULE- 
FOOT HOG CO., Elsberry, Mo. 





TAMWORTHS. 








7 WORTH boars of good bacon type: Mar. 

farrow:; long and tall, with good bone, color and 
blood; double treated. Crated light as possible. Ped- 
igree furnished. Price each, $100. Money back if 
not satisded. T. E. ADAMS, Rhodes, Iowa. 





RED POLL. 


Red Polled Cattie 


We are offering a few good young he ranging in 
age from four to fourteen months. We have two full 
brothers to the grand champion bull, Pleasant Hi!! 














10 miles north of Algona. 


Perfection. Also some good ones sired by Luna Lad 
16th. Can also spare a few heifers. Write for prices 
or come and see what we have to offer. 


ROGER VAN EVERA, R. R. 1, Davenport, lowa 
SHEEP. 


CHANDLER SHROPSHIRES 


Strong winners at 1918 Iowa, 
Missouri and Okla. State Fairs. 
Get our prices on rams and ewes. 


fc. W. and F. CHANDLER 
Kellerton, lowa 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE Eas 


Pleased buyers in thirty-one states. 














J.D. A. Green, Mgr.. R. 14, Oakland, Ill. 


